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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
qi. .0O a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * dec06” on vagy AA — shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and ‘credited. 
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These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


parry promote the interests of its members. 
~To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
d.—T’o enforce laws against the adulteration of 
Mo 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





¢ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal. 





RooT’s GOODS AT FACTORY PRICES 
Finest and largest stock of Supplies in Llilinois. 
Italian Bees and Queens in season. Catalog free. 
15 eggs of Pure Barred Plymouth Rocks, $1.00. 
Incubeters and en always on hand. 

12A13t H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 
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Langstroth ox tx 
xa Honey-Bee 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-k so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for’$1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa um for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Cheap Rates to Boston 


$19.00 for round-trip from Chicago (plus 
$1.00) via the Nickel Plate Road, May 
3lst to June 9th, inclusive, with privi- 
lege of extension of return limit to 
July 15th. $24.00 via New York City, 
all rail, or $23.00 via New York City 
and steamer in both directions between 
New York and Boston. Stop-over at 
Niagara Falls and Chautauqua Lake 
points, if desired, within limit of 
ticket. Tickets good on any train on 
above dates. Noexcess fare charged 
on any train on Nickel Plate Road. 
Meals in Nickel Plate dining- cars, on 
American Club Meal Plan, ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00, Mid-day 
Luncheon 50 cents; also a la carte. 
Three through trains daily, with mod- 
ern Pullman sleeping cars to Fort 
Wayne, Findlay, Fostoria, Cleveland, 
Erie, Buffalo, New York City and New 
England points. Trains depart from 
La Salle St. Station, Chicago, the only 
Depot on the Elevated Loop. Write 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, Room 
298, 113 Adams St., Chicago, for reser- 
vation of berths, in through standard 
and tourist sleepers, and full particu- 
lars. 2—4t 
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We will stamp 
your Cans ‘‘PURE 
EXTRACTED 
Honey’’—F REE 
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Our prices for 1906 are 

the lowest to the” 

National Bee-Keepers’ 

Association. Write us. 
aso 

Now is the time 

TO BUY 


Canners Can Co. 


1035 W. 47th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DANT'S FOUNDATION’ € 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


BEE-SUPPLI ES of all kinds. 


Beeswax Wanted tines... 
ie te tee 
DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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$18.60 to New Haven, Conn., and 














Retura jay ‘Big Profits | in Capons | if you want the Bee-Book 
: . : Moses E Caponizing is easy—soon | That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 

plus $1.00, from Chicago, via Nickel ©e learned. Complete outfit| | completely than any other published, 
Plate Road, June 2d, 3d, 4th and Sth; with + sins structions | send $1.20 to 
also via New York City at excursion postpaid $2.5 Claremon 
rates. Return limit Jase 30th by ar- iter tikes torte Prof. A. J. Cook, — t, Cal., 
ranging for extension. Nickel Plate French Killing Riuitetes | 
office, Room 298, 115 Adams St., Chi- Capon Book Free. ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
cago. 5—3t G. P. Pilling & Son, Philadelphia, Pa, Liberal Discounts te the Trade. 








— pO YOU KNOW — 


THAT THE SALE OF 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION | Root’s Bee Supplies § 


= You know what this means. Four 


Has increased so much that we were forced to double our melting capacity » carloads of New Goodson hand. 
in order to fill orders promptly? % Our business increased last year 
‘There is a Reason for This—It is because Dirrmer’s FounpDaTION is tough, clear, and » 100 percent over 1904. Thisisa 
transparent, and has the natura! odor of beeswax. » proof that we are saving our cus- 
Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation: % tomers money. Try us. Low 
w.D.Ss a Mich E. H. T Wel Stati Herts, E puctgnt Rates from Tetede. 
. . SOPER, ° ° ackson, ca. . . AYLOR, elwyn Station erts, ng. 4, — 
Bree & HoneyCo., - - Beeville, Tex. E. GRaINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. * ~~ 4 ‘Ow anne Gaus 
Our warehouse is well stocked with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. » sent free. 
Beeswax always wanted. GRIGGS BROS 
GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. @ 521 Monroe Street, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
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And Prompt Shipments » Tears O10, 1,900 Pages Ot eh’s OA CALL, Get Quiney, DL 
Is what we are making for our customers. Cheap Rates 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — ))| to New — ee pm le 
: direct and via New Yor ty, June 2d, 
We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 3d, 4th and Sth. Extended limit 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., l[arshfield, Wis. June 30th. Write Nickel Plate Road, 
VAY, VAVAVAVATATATALAD, yy, & | Room 298, 113 Adams St., Ch for 
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Swarming Done Away With 











: 

In addition to continuing the several interesting articles by Alexander, and , 
other noted contributors, which are running in GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, the publishers announce as a special feature for the remaining issues of the 
year, a series of articles on the CONTROL OF SWARMING FOR COMB- 
HONEY PRODUCTION. These by bee-keepers who have experimented to the 
point where experimenting is done, and the crown of success has been awarded. , 

If you have not seen the first installment of this series, send in your name for 
a three-number trial subscription, which will be given free of charge. The April 
15th, May 1st, and May 15th numbers will be mailed to you, and by June you will 
undoubtedly be so interested you will want to take a six months’ subscription at 
least. ‘The special price of which will be 25 cents. 

If you choose to remit at once, make your request for the above numbers in ad- 
dition to the regular issues for six months beginning June 1st, and we will send 
them free. 


q GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE : | 
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GOODS IN A HURRY 


When the bees are flying, some colonies preparing to swarm, and the honey beginning to come in, supplies when needed are 
always wanted at once. Then, is when the ROOT SYSTEM of distribution shows its good points to the best advantage. 

Seven branch houses—in all large centers, with complete stocks on hand for either retail or wholesale trade. Numerous job- 

at bing agencies, and hundreds of smaller agencies scattered throughout the United States. Send in your order to-day, and your goods 

will be on the way in a very short time. 

Insist on getting ROOT’S GOODS. We are leaders. Our prices are right. You get asquare deal and satisfaction in 
trading with us. 

WAX WANTED.—We are paying 29 cents cash or 31 cents per pound in trade for pure, average beeswax delivered at any 









































of our branches or at Medina. ; 
BEE BRUSH Some months ago Mr. R. F. Holtermann called our attention to a bee-brush which he received t 
#: GERMAN b from Germany, made of genuine bristle or horsehair. He had used cne a whole season, washing 
it out often, and it appeared to be as good at the end of the season as at the be- : 
ginning. He considered it so far ahead of any thing he had ever seen or used 
that he wanted no other. We are now provided with a stock which we offer at c 
25 cents each; by mail, 30 cents. The bristles are black, about two inches long, f 
' extending eight inches on the handle. t 
ALEXAN DER FEEDER We are now prepared to furnish the I 
Alexander Feeder. We make them 19 . 
h inches long, so they be used with either an 8 or 10 frame hive. With a 10 ; . 
frame hive they will project 3 inches beyond the hive for feeding, and the —_ == ‘ 
block may be laid crosswise of the feeder or be cut off as preferred. With t 
the 8-frame hive the feeder projects 5 inches, and the block lies lengthwise. C 
We soak the feeders in oil to preserve them, and fill the pores to prevent the 
feed from soaking in. Price, finished, including block, 25 cents each; 10 for . 
$2.00; 50 for $9.00. 
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Definition of Honey 


Germans, as well as Americans, are struggling with the 
question as to a proper definition of honey. Praktischer 
Wegweiser quotes Dr. Kautzler as saying: 

‘*The public understands by the term pure bees’ honey only that 
honey obtained by the bees from the flowers of plants.’’ 

But the well-recognized authority, Dr. Haenle, is quoted 
with approbation as saying : 

** By pure honey is understood the sweet juices that bees have 


gathered from plants in forest and plain, and have elaborated in their 
hives into honey.” 


The latter is, without doubt, a good definition, while 
practical bee-keepers can not fail to object to the former. 





Putting Weak Colonies Over Strong Ones 


Reports are contradictory of the plan of putting a weak 
colony overa strong one in spring. Some report it asa 
great success, the weak colony becoming in time equal to 
the stronger one, with no apparent damage to the stronger 
one. Others report loss of queens. 


It is quite possible that a slight difference in execution 
of the plan may make all the difference between success and 
failure, and it is to be desired that those who have given 
the plan further trial—and the probability is that it has 
been practised much more extensively this year than last— 
would give any information they may have obtained as to 
causes of failure. Even if nothing more can be done, let 
there be reports giving information as to just what success 
or failure occurred. 





Temperature of the Brood-Nest 


Mr. Epitor:—I have read with very great interest the article on 
hive temperature, page 363, and although much of it has been given 
before by the same writer, there are some things that bear repetition 
Mr. Doolittle has done a real service in enabling us to say, ‘‘ The tem- 
perature of the brood-nest is pretty nearly a constant quantity, rang- 
ing from 92 to 98 degrees,’”’ I wish he might have gone still farther, 
and told us at what temperature the crust of bees is kept. I think 
European authorities have given it at 50 degrees. 


With thanks for emendations to my answers from one so compe- 
tent on these points, I may be permitted to ask, not with any spirit of 


captiousness, but with a sincere desire to know the truth, whether the | 


testimony given is sufficient to warrant his apparent conclusion that 
the crust of bees is almost a perfect non-conductor of heat. The im- 
portant bearing this may have upon practical bee-keeping can easily 
be seen, so it is important to be very sure what is the truth with regard 
to it. C. C. MILuER. 


Dr. Miller might have specified particularly as to what 
important bearing upon practical bee-keeping he had ref- 











erence, but some points of bearing are not hard to find. 
The acceptance of Mr. Doolittle’s views, these views being 
so radically different from those generally entertained, 
would lead to a radical difference in practise in more than 
one respect. 

At first thought, the question may occur whether Mr. 
Doolittle has gone so far as to say that the crust of bees is 
‘almost a perfect non-conductor of heat.’’ But a careful 
reading shows a warrant for that interpretation in the sen- 
tence which, speaking of the temperature in a hive placed 
over the hive containing the brood-nest, it is said, ‘‘ They 
will keep that temperature of from 92 to 98 degrees in the 
brood-nest just as easily as they did, or could, before that 
upper hive was put on, as the heat is confined within the 
cluster or crust of bees, notin the hive.”” That “just as 
easily ’’ could not be unless the crust of bees were not only 
almost, but altogether, a non-conductor. 

If the non-conductivity of the crust of bees be an estab- 
lished fact, a great saving of time and labor would result. 
The great care that some take to close up all cracks about 
the hive in the spring would be avoided. Packing for win- 
ter would be unnecessary. Indeed, there has not been lack- 
ing repeated testimony that colonies have been successfully 
wintered in hives so split and cracked that winter winds 
could have full play throughthem. Yet, on the other hand, 
a very large number have earnestly urged the importance 
of keeping everything about the hive as warm as possible. 
If these latter be wrong,and if all that extra trouble may 
just as well be saved, it is well to know it. 

But before acting entirely on the new teaching, it will 
be at least prudent to have tests more or less decisive. 





Drones Fly Farther Than Workers 


So says a writer in Praktischer Wegweiser. As proof 
he recites that he moved a colony of bees quite a long dis- 
tance, and the next day a crowd of drones returned to the 
old stand, but not a single worker-bee. 





Spreading the Brood 


While there is a divergence as to views on this subject, 
one bit of advice is assuredly safe: Never spread brood 
when there is already present all the brood the bees can 
a Spreading brood at such atime can only result in 
oss. 











Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16-page honey- 
pamphlet intended to help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it_ contains a short article on “Honey as 
Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last part is devoted to 
“Honey-Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those selling honey. e 
more the people are educated on the value and uses of 
honey, the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a two-cent stamp; 50 
copies for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; 
or 1,000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 
Send all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Officers of the Connecticut Association are shown 
on the first page this week. We have the further pleasure 
of presenting the brief biographical sketches that follow : 





ALLEN LATHAM, PRESIDENT. 


Allen Latham was born in Thetford, Vt., Oct. 31, 1868 ; 
parents, Henry M. Latham and Harriet A. (born Closson) 
Latham. Parents and 8 children moved to Lancaster, 
Mass., in 1880. After a common school education ‘** Allen ’’ 
went from the farm to Harvard College in the fall of 1888, 
and graduated with the class of 1892. He took up teaching 
as a profession, and taught school in the towns of Deerfield, 
Andover, and Walpole, Mass. In the fall of 1902 he moved 
his family to Norwich, Conn., where he is still teaching in 
the Norwich Free Academy, having charge of the Science 
Department. 

Mr. Latham married Caroline L. Walker, of Lancaster, 
Mass., in the summer of 1893, and 4 children have been 
born of that union—Paul, Barbara, Emily and William. 

Such is the non-bee-life of Allen Latham. His bee-life, 
told briefly in his own words, is as follows: 


I can not remember when bees did not interest me, and I was not 
over 8 years of age when I caught bees from the flowers and shut them 
into a miniature hive in hopes that I might start acolony. Some told 
me that they would not stay unlessI had a queen, and surely enough 
they always left, never to return. 

It was not till June, 1884, that my interest in bees was restored in 
full force. Atthat time 1 was in the High School, and our teacher 
in Botany had taken the class out to study flowers. While analyzing 
flowers we restless boys discovered a swarm of bees high in an elm- 
tree. Some one said something about a swarm being worth $20. (Had 
he even heard of “‘ Lizzie?’””) Well, 1 was filled with a desire for the 
$20, if not for the bees. So about dusk I went for those bees, with 
legs doubly protected with overalls tied at the ankles, and with arms 
and hands encased in stocking-legs and buckskin-gloves. Over my 
head I had 2 butterfly-nets, for [ was a butterfly collector. 

I climbed the tree, having to shin 16 feet to the first branch, and as 
it was a warm June day, and I was excited, I was more than ready to 
rest awhile in the crotch of that first limb. The cluster was only 2 
feet away, and as I was preparing to bag it, I heard a voice say: 
<‘ What in —— are you doing up in that tree?’”’ And it was hot up 
there, for I can still remember how the sweat trickled down my back. 

I bagged those bees, and I have kept bees ever since. That first 
swarm filled its hive, and then died in the winter from excessive med- 
dling on my part. But on the day they died I bought another colony. 
In the course of 3 years I had nearly a score of colonies. 

I should have said that after I bagged the swarm I went that even- 
ing to the town library and took out ‘‘ The Hive and the Honey-Bee,”’ 
by that grand old man, L. L. Langstroth. I read the book nearly 
through that night, and by morning a bee-fever had setin that has 
waxed hot most of the time ever since. 

Like every bee-keeper, I could tell many interesting experiences I 
have had with bees, but space should not be taken for that. I will 
simply say that 1 have moved independently in all my work with bees; 
have never bought a factory-hive for my own use, and though bee- 
keeping is my avocation, I have always made it pay for itself, and 
often known it to help me very materially. ALLEN LATHAM. 


Mr. Latham has been an occasional contributor to bee- 
literature for many years, as the most of our readers know. 


D. D. MARSH, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Rev. David Dana Marsh has been an enthusiastic bee- 
keeper for 27 years. In his first 20 years’ pastorate at 
Georgetown, Mass., he bought a box-hive of black bees, of 
a farmer, transferred it toa frame hive made by himself, 
and they produced 50 pounds of comb honey that season. 

On moving to Unionville, Conn., in 1888, his few hives 
were in the car with furniture an entire week, yet brought 
in pollen in less than half an hour after being released in 
October in the Nutmeg State. 

After a pastorate of 11 years he movedto a church in 
Hartford, Conn., taking along a few hives, in January, and 
one of them stored 50 pounds of comb honey the following 
season. 

After pastorates of 35 years he bought a pleasant home 
in West Hartford, Conn., well adapted, among other things, 
to bee-culture, and his interest in bees is unabated. From 
a few colonies of blacks, which he prefers for fancy comb 
honey, his average crop was 81 sections last season. 

He has been a member of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ 





Association from its beginning, and has found a few colo- 
nies of bees a delightful diversion in the busy years of the 
pastorate. 

J. ARTHUR SMITH, SECRETARY. 


J. Arthur Smith is employed in the office of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., at Hartford. Heis an 
ardent lover of Nature in all its phases, and his enthusiasm 
for bee-culture has not waned, but increased since he pur- 
chased his first colony,3 years ago. When quite young, 
while sitting in atree eating a sweet pear, he discovered 
that bees were not such dreadful little creatures, after all, 
for they would lodge on his face, crawl around his mouth, 
and fly away. His love for bees might be characterized as 
sentimental rather than mercantile ; however, he is anxious 
that some of the tons of honey that go to waste each season 
in Connnecticut may be saved, and will labor to that end. 
Of all the periodicals he takes, including Harper’s Weekly, 
he enjoys the American Bee Journal and Gleanings the 
most. 


The Apiaries of Frank Kittinger.—When sending the 
photograph reproduced on the first page, Mr. Kittinger 
wrote thus, under date of April 11: 


The photograph I send gives only a partial view of my apiary, 
which contains 60 colonies, of which 20 are in the house-apiary shown. 
The hives in the house-apiary are all open to the south, and as will 
be noticed, the ends of the brood-chambers are exposed to the sun, 
which, I think, isa great help in successfully wintering bees on the 
summer stands. 

All my bees are wintered on the summer stands. I first put ona 
comb-honey super containing about 3 inches of dry sawdust, and then 
put from 4 to 6 inches of forest leaves on all sides of the hives; also 
over the top. The ends of the brood-chambers are all exposed to the 
sun, and hive-entrances left open the full width of the hives. 

The hives outside the house-apiary are wintered in cases holding 3 
or 4hiveseach. 1 have always been very successfulin wintering in 
this way, never having lost a colony that went into winter quarters 
with plenty of honey and bees, and a good queen. 

I suppose some will wonder if [ don’t Jose several queens in the 
colonies in the house-apiary by having them enter the wrong hives 
when returning from mating. I do not have any queens mated in 
this house-apiary, as I allow natural swarming, and hive the new 
swarm on the old stand. The old hive is then moved to a new stand 
outside. Besides, 1 do not have nearly as much swarming from the 
colonies in the house-apiary as from those outside. 

I use the 10-frame Langstroth hive, with Hoffman frames. I also 
have a few 8-frame hives, but Ido not like them as well as the 10- 
frame. 

{run my bees for both comb and extracted honey. Since the 
photograph was taken, I have built a honey-house, 10x16 feet, to the 
right of the house-apiary. 

I could not get along without the American Bee Journal, as I find 
several articles that are worth the price of a year’s subscription. 

Wheto Sd FRANK KITTINGER. 

Mr. Huber H. Root has recently been installed as 
Assistant Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture. His latest 
portrait graces the front cover of the May Ist issue, from 
which we take the following paragraph: 


Our editorial staff has been increased by the addition of new and 
younger blood in the person of Huber H. Root, named after the great 
Huber of acentury ago. The younger Huber, like his great name- 
sake, is of an investigating turn of mind, and an enthusiast on bees. 
He is fresh from college, and now has thrown his whole heart and 
soul into the general subject of bee-keeping. Like his father, he is a 
genius in getting up new contrivances. Indeed, several patents and 
useful inventions used by the Root Co., are the product of the brain 
of the youngest member of The A. I. Root Co. 


We congratulate both ‘“‘Huber” and the readers of 
Gleanings upon this new combination. Few young men 
have the wonderful opportunity for usefulness placed before 
them that has Huber; and few are so fortunate to have such 
an able assistant as he will be to his brother ‘‘ Ernest,”’ 
who for so many years has been editor of Gleanings. They 
will pull together nicely, even if there is a difference of 21 
years in their ages. Andit’s ‘‘all in the family.” 


Dr. Dzierzon Failing.—The great German bee-master 
is reported as being in feeble health, confined to his bed for 
the past year and a half on account of weakness in his feet. 
No longer able to read, and too deaf easily to hear others 
read, his 96th year, which began Jan. 16, is rather a lonely 
one. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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11—Dadant Methods of Honey-Production 


BY C. P. 





DADANT 


EFORE I pass to the details of management with large 

hives, I desire to take notice of an acknowledgment that 

helps my cause—the cause of large hives. In the April 
number of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, Mrs. F. W. Frey asks 
how to keep bees from wanting to swarm, while producing 
comb honey. That question cannot be answered in an abso- 
lute way. That is, there is not yet a method devised by 
which we can keep our bees entirely from wanting to swarm, 
most especially when they have to build their surplus combs 
But 3 pages further on, I find a partial answer to the ques- 
tion asked. Permit me to quote from the editorial: 


“Size of hives, as it affects the tendency of the bees to 
swarm is well illustrated by the experience of Mr. C. F. 
Smith, of Cheboygan, Mich. He writes that he has bees in 
7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 frame hives, respectively, and, of tie colo- 
nies in the 7-frame hives, 95 percent swarmed; of the 8- 
frames, 85 percent swarmed; of those on 9 frames, 70 percent 
swarmed; of the 10-frame style, 55 percent swarmed; while 
only 33 percent of those on 12 frames cast swarms.” 

From all sides we can hear the same thing. If we wish 
to avoid natural swarming, we must give our bees enough 
room to accommodate the most prolific queens. It is one of 
the principal steps in the direction of control of swarms. 

But this is not all. If we have large brood-chambers, we 
will rear powerful colonies, whenever our queens are very 
prolific. These powerful colonies will need more room in 
every way, for it is out of the question to have a powerful 
colony satisfied with a super such as would be ample for a 
small one. So if we expect the large hives to help towards 
prevention of swarming, we must expect to give them addi- 
tional surplus room in proportion to the larger size of the 
colony. Dr. C. C. Miller tried 2 Jumbo hives, in the hope 
of securing a non-swarming hive. One of these was the 
first colony in his apiary to swarm. Evidently the colony 
was able to fill this hive to overflowing, because it had a 
very prolific queen. Is it not most likely that these bees 
would have swarmed still sooner had they had but an 8-frame 


hive to fill, instead of one equivalent to 12 frames? 

But Dr. Miller succeeds in securing large colonies with 
small hives. How does he do it? He adds another hive 
on top of the 8-frame body, whenever the brood-chamber is 
full of brood, and allows the queen to go up into this addi- 
tional hive and breed until the honey crop has begun, when 
he again reduces it and puts on supers, leaving a body full 
of combs of brood in only one story. The surplus’ combs 
of brood which cannot find place in that one story go to 
help other colonies. In this way, Dr. Miller avoids the loss 
caused by the cramping of queens for room to lay, and gets 
his tremendous crops. It is more labor than by our method, 
but it is probably the best way to secure a large force of bees 
with small hives, and to get as much honey as possible 
stored into the sections. 

The apiarist who uses 8-frame Langstroth hives will 
get a great deal of valuable information by reading the Doc- 
tor’s book, “Forty Years Among the Bees.” I had read it, 
but did not realize the most valuable points until I had sev- 
eral personal talks with the author. 

I am very fond of my own methods, and I feel very 
sure that others can succeed where we have succeeded, but 
I am also aware that bee-keepers—no matter how pro- 
gressive they are—will not throw away their small hives 
just for the sake of trying my ways. I therefore urge those 
who have small hives and do not expect to change, to give 
the method of Dr. Miller a thorough trial. I acknowledge 
that there is much in the management described in “Forty 
Years” that will scare a novice, owing to the numerous 
manipulations performed, but the ideas evolved are to be 
found nowhere else. Perhaps not enough attention has been 
paid to the Doctor’s methods. Few men have his long ex- 
perience, his knowledge of the habits of the bee, and few men 
succeed as he does in producing very large crops regularly. 
He has both the theory and the practice at his fingers’ ends. 








3ut I am running away from my subject. I started to 
talk about the Dadant methods, and I am falling into the 
Miller methods. I only wish to emphasize the fact that the 
Miller methods for comb honey with small hives, and the 
Dadant methods for extracted honey with large hives, 
not antagonistic—they corroborate one another 

There is no method by which we may entirely prevent 
swarming. Such a method may be devised lattr, but it will 
very probably have to be by artificial means and manipula- 
tions. But a spacious hive-body in which to rear brood, a 
thoroughly ventilated hive in which communication trom top 
to bottom is a well-shaded spot; a reduced produc- 
tion of drones; and plenty of surplus-room, will secure most 
desirable results. Hamilton, Ill. 


are 


easy ; 


[A new edition of Dr. Miller’s “Forty Years Among the 
Bees” has just been issued. It contains an Appendix which 
brings the Doctor’s experience down to date. The book, 
containing 344 pages, we mail for $1.00, or club it with the 
American Bee Journal, one year, both for $1.80. The ap- 
pendix alone is 10 cents. Send all orders to the office of 
the American Bee Journal.—Epiror. | 


a 
Facing and Shading Hives—Other Comments 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


Some time ago a French apiarist reported that all his 
hives but one were facing east. And that one, facing south, 
has given him more surplus honey than any of the others. 
He added that it was shaded by a tree during a part of 
the day. 

My first impression was that this colony had a better 
queen than the others, or something of that sort; but the 
context, while not saying so positively, seems to imply that 
the superiority of that colony had existed for a number of 
years turing which there may have been a number of differ- 
ent queens. It is not likely that they would all have been 
better than the others. 

Then I thought that perhaps the shade given by that 
tree was the cause 3ut the climate of western Europe is 
totally different from ours. It is considerably milder in win- 
ter, and very much cooler in summer. So it would be hard 
to say whether the extra surplus honey was due to the extra 
warmth of the south exposure, or to the shading of the 
tree. Perhaps both, if the tree was shading in the middle 
of the day and letting the sun shine on the hive early in the 
morning and late in the evening. 

The incident in itself is insignificant, but I quote it here 
to show how hard it is sometimes to give the right kind of 
an expla ation, and how careful we should be when criticising 
other people’s assertions. 


SHADE FOR HIVES. 


Mr. Alexander, of New York, doesn’t want his hives 
shaded. He says that the extra work the bees do early and 
late in the day when the sun warms up the hives adds con- 
siderably to his surplus. It has been stated already that it is 
largely a question of locality. Shade might be a nuisance in 
some parts of the State of New York, an advantage in east 
Tennessee, and an absolute necessity in Arizona. And that is 
true, but there is another fact that has been overlooked. Mr. 
Alexander’s surplus honey is altogether from buckwheat, and 
therefore is gathered at a time of the year when the weather 
is already quite cool. If it was gathered in July, he might, 
even in his present locality, find the shade a decided advan- 
tage. 

ANNUAL 


RENEWING OF QUEENS. 


I was the first one, some 8 or 9 years ago, to advocate 
a yearly renewing of the queens. I have always said that it 
was especially an advantage when working for comb honey, 
and in poor localities like mine. A colony with a young 
queen is not likely to swarm, and in a poor locality a colon 
that has swarmed, and its swarm, are not going to give muc 
surplus honey, if any at all. I think Mr. Aspinwall is about 
right when he says that the colonies which do not swarm 
give twice the surplus of those that do. Another thing in 
favor of young queens (those reared late in the preceding 
year) is that they keep the bees from crowding honey in the 
brood-nest better than the older ones. And that is an im- 
portant item. Less honey in the brood-nest means more in 
the supers. Less honey in the brood-nest means more brood 
reared and more bees later on, which, where the honey season 
lasts several months, is an important item. ; 
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PRODUCING EXTRACTED HONEY. 


There are honest differences of opinion on this subject, 
and they are fully justified by the difference in localities and 
managements. The first we find is that of the Dadants, who 
have always insisted that unless the apiarist wishes to im- 
prove his stock by giving selected queens, it is just as well 
to let the bees renew their queens themselves, when they 
think best to do it. And this is easily understood. The Da- 
dants are working for extracted honey, use very large hives, 
and give their bees all the built combs they need, both in the 
brood-nest and in the supers. With plenty of empty comb in 
the supers, bees will never crowd the brood-nest with honey, 
and with plenty of room in the brood-nest the brood-rear- 
ing will not be curtailed, and swarming will rarely take place. 
So the two reasons for wanting young queens when working 
for comb honey do not exist when working for extracted. 
It is hardly necessary to say here that in producing comb 
honey, the difficulty is because the bees are not able to build 
comb in the sections fast enough to accommodate the honey 
that they can bring in, hence their disposition to put it in 
the brood-nest. 

CHANGING QUEENS YEARLY. 


And now comes Mr. Doolittle, who says that he produces 
comb honey, but does not think it necessary to change queens 
every year. 

Hm! Doolittle is a bigger man than I am in more ways 
than one. Perhaps the “locality” may explain the difference 
of opinion. 

If I understand his writing correctly, he has only one 
flow of honey, from basswood and white clover. Before that 
flow he has several weeks, in which to build up his colonies. 
During that time there is enough nectar coming in to keep 
up brood-rearing, but not enough to furnish any surplus 
honey. So he can winter only medium colonies, having suffi- 
cient time to build them up for the white clover and _ bass- 
wood. 

During the main flow he doesn’t want too much brood. 
In fact he doesn’t want a queen too prolific at that time. 
He prefers to have in the sections the honey that the brood 
would have consumed and have the bees busy in the supers, 
rather than busy at brood-rearing. As the flow lasts only a 
few weeks, the bees reared at that time would mature too late 
to be of any advantage. Others have gone even further in 
that direction Heddon, Hutchinson, etc., contract the brood- 
nest severely at that time. Elwood and Hetherington cage 
the queens or remove them entirely, partly for the same 
reason and partly to prevent swarming. 

After the main flow is over, there is nothing, or practi- 
cally nothing, to gather outside, and the extra bees reared 
during the flow would simply be what has been termed “use- 
less consumers.” 

Evidently with such management a young queen that 
would persist in laying as much as possible during the main 
flow is not wanted. 

That the system is good under such circumstances is not 
to be doubted. The splendid crops obtained by Doolittle tell 
the tale. The tree is known by its fruits. If I have made 
any mistake, or misunderstood something, I shall be glad to 
be corrected. In fact, I would like to have, from Doolittle, 
a full article on the subject. 


OTHER LOCALITIES. 


But it does not follow that the same system of manage- 
ment would work well everywhere. 

1. In some localites in northern Michigan, for instance, 
a good surplus can be obtained from wild raspberries early in 
the spring. Everywhere, now and then, somebody brings 
forth a super full of sections built and filled during apple- 
blossom time, showing that in some places, at least, surplus 
honey could be obtained from that source. Evidently to take 
advantage of such surplus it is necessary to go into winter 
quarters with strong colonies, as there would not bé time 
enough in the spring to build them up. 

2. Some localities\ have two flows. For instance, the 
alfalfa regions have two flows corresponding to the two crops 
of alfalfa. Some years ago, after having written an article 
similar to this, I received several letters complaining that 
during the first flow of alfalfa the bees were crowding the 
brood-nest and rearing but little brood, with the result that 
when the second flow came there was not enough field-bees 
to take care of it, and inquiring if I knew a remedy. Other 
localities have a second flow of buckwheat or fall flowers, 
and if the brood-rearing is curtailed during the first flow, 
what is gained then will be lost later, besides having the bees 
go into winter quarters in a weaker condition. 


| 





3. The trouble mentioned in the case of two flows exists 
in the case of a long flow, say two months or more, even 
more rather than less. 

4. Sometimes, after the main flow is over, there is dur- 
ing the balance of summer and the fall enough nectar to be 
had to keep up the colonies and provide with ample provisions 
for the winter. In such cases the weakening of the colonies 
during the flow might be a disadvantage. True, more honey 
might be had as surplus, but after that the colonies would 
be weaker. And in a very light flow a weak colony might 
dwindle, a medium one barely keeps up, and a strong one in- 
creases, gets full provisions for winter and early spring, and 
is sure to winter all right and give good account of itself 
the following year. 

5. In my locality, and all over the South, it is still 
worse. There we have not exactly a long flow, but a long 
honey season consisting of a succession of usually weak flows, 
of different duration, and separated by longer or shorter in- 
tervals. 

No two years are alike. Some flows are sometimes 
longer, sometimes shorter, sometimes heavy, sometimes light, 
or missing entirely. The sources of flows are not the same 
everywhere, and the length of the season also vary with 
the different localities. What makes it worse yet, is that 
the spring begins early, but cold, raw, and sometimes freez- 
ing weather comes back often, and stops the work in the 
sections entirely. This of course makes the clogging of the 
honey in the brood-nest worse. By ample protection of the 
supers, all possible inducements to the bees to take up work in 
them, renewing the queens every fall, the evil can be greatly 
mitigated, but not entirely, by any means; and I am still ex- 
perimenting in the line of improvements in that direction. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Extracted Honey and Its Quality 


oa 
Read at the Northern Michigan Convention 


BY GEO. H. KIRKPATRICK. 


OW we may produce a better quality of extracted honey 
H than is being produced to-day by the average bee-keeper 

is a subject of much importance to the average bee- 
keeper, for fully three-fourths of the annual crop is extracted 
honey. 

| shall not point out any iron-clad rules, though I shall 
attempt to give a few practical points. Perhaps the most im- 
portant feature is the location. We should seek a location 
where the bees will be sheltered from the chilly winds in early 
spring; a location that will place our bees within easy reach 
of a very large acreage of honey-producing plants such as 
yield a quantity of light honey. The practical bee-keeper in a 
good location will secure a fair crop of honey from any of the 
different styles of hives now in use. 

Twenty-three years have passed since I began bee-keep- 
ing. I commenced with the Standard 1o-frame Langstroth 
hive. I have used the Langstroth hive more or less during 
these 23 years. Having tested pretty thoroughly the Danzen- 
baker and the Heddon hives, I have proved to my own satis- 
faction, by repeated tests, that a much better quality of honey 
can be produced in shallow extracting supers than in deep 
ones. During the past five years I have built all new hives 
only eight inches deep. We now have more than 200 colonies 
in these shallow hives, and we shall continue to build and to 
use this hive. 

Note the results: With this shallow hive we have one 
suited to the size of the colony in early spring; a brood- 
frame that the queen will occupy close up to.the top-bar. 
True, a single story of this hive is too small to rear such 
colonies as we must have to store large crops of real good 
honey. This hive is suited to the storifying principle—a prin- 
ciple of much importance to the extracted-honey producer. 
I begin to tier up when the single-story brood-chamber is 
filled with brood and bees. When the colonies arrive at this 
stage I put on the first super, placing between it and the 
brood-chamber a queen-excluder. At this time I lift two 
combs of hatching brood from the brood-chamber into the 
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super. This I repeat every 7 or 8 days. By this method I 
am able to increase largely the strength of the colonies 

By the date of the beginning of the honey harvest all 
colonies should be filling a 2-story hive, and be ready for a 
second super. This second super, and all others added from 
time to time, should be placed right next to the brood-cham- 
ber. Always keep the oldest honey at the top of the hive— 
it is the first to be ripened and capped. By the use of 
these shallow hives the queen will fill the — with brood 
plump up to the top-bar; and practically all honey will then 
be stored in the supers. 


During a good flow of honey all good colonies will re- 


quire an empty super added every 4 to 6 days. With these 
small supers, only holding 35 to 40 pounds, they are filled 
quickly, evaporated, and capped. The honey is thus mors 


uniform in body, flavor and color. They are not so apt to 
contain uncapped honey, and honey from two er more sources, 
as are the large supers. 

It sometimes happens that there comes a change in the 
kind of honey; it may be a change from raspberry or clover 
to sumac or milk-weed and then with the large 
ing 8 or 10 Langstroth frames, we are much more liable to 
get the honey mixed. I believe we should be careful to keep 
the different kinds of honey separate, especially raspbert 
think raspberry is the very best honey with w hich to build uy 
a trade. It is a winner to make customers. 

We should never extract a pound of uncapped honey and 
sell it for table use. For example, we will say that honey 
must all be capped before extracting in order to be classed 
as No. 1 honey. This we will rate at 100 percent Hon 
extracted when only three-fourths FY we will class at 75 
percent, or 25 percent below the standard 


We will now give a more practical test. We make 
a canvass and sell, direct to consumers 500 pounds of No 
1 honey, classed at 100 percent In 30 days we 
second canvass and find almost every individual who bought 
at the time of the first canvass is ready and anxious for a 
second pail of honey, and the entire community will have 
learned of the good quality of the honey and 1,000 pou inds 


super contain 


V ill make 


will be sold, increasing the sales 100 percent more tl 
those of the first canvass. Had we made the first canvass 
with the honey classed at 75 percent, the chances are tl 
our sales would have fallen below those of the first « 
vass. 


When we know that quality makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure we should readily see how impor- 
tant it is to produce only No. 1 honey. If you are producing 
honey of a high standard, you are on the right road to suc- 
cess; if not, it’s high time you were putting forth your best 
efforts to produce the very best quality 


Rapid City, Mich 


_ > - © - 


Report of the Worcester County (Mass. ) 
Convention 
(Sent sy C. R. Russet, 


The Worcester County Bee-Keepers’ Association has 
become a New England affair, although an attempt to 
have the name changed to New England Bee-Keepers 
Association failed. Some of the members objected to drop 
ping the name, “Worcester County,” although they are not 
averse to allowing others outside of the county to join 
the society, and for that purpose amended Art. 3 of the 
Constitution, which provided that all members of the Asso 
ciation should be residents of Worcester County, now 
making anybody interested eligible to membership 

As a result of this act, 16 members were admitted to 
the Association from Vermont, Rhode Island and Con 
necticut. 

The 


cester 


SECRETARY 


convention of the Wor 
Association and Massa 
chusetts Agricultural Society, said to be the first of its 
kind in Massachusetts, was held in Horticultural Hall 
The attendance was much larger than anybody expected, 
and included prominent apiarists from Boston and differ 
ent sections of New England. 


institute meeting and 
County Bee-Keepers’ 


The meeting consisted of two sessions, morning and 
afternoon, with a banquet between, and an exhibit of 
apiarian articles. The lectures were in the library in the 


hall, which in the afternoon proved much too small for 
the accommodation of those who wished to attend the 


meeting, and about 50 people were turned away because 
there were not seats enough. 











The banquet and exhibits were in the main hall. The 
exhibits were arranged on tables, and included wax, shown 
by Charles R. Russell, honey-candy by F. A. Farmer, 
honey by R. H. Holmes, and bee-appliances by F. H. 
Drake ; 

The morning speaker was Prof. James B. Paige of 
\mherst College, who talked on “Bee-Diseases.” Prof 
Paige devoted most of his talk to the new bee-disease 
which was discovered by a member of the Worcester 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association, James Wood 


Mr Paige stated that the disease had been found in 
bees in Bondville, Enfield, Ware, Greenwich, Hardwick. 
Prescott, North nei New Salem, Belchertown and 
Amherst The total area covered by it does not exceed 
more than 25 or 30 miles in length, and 8&8 or 10 miles in 
width Nothing has appeared in print describing any 
disease just lik t, and it is probably confined to this State 

Prof. Paige stated that it was sup posed to have started 
in Ludlow, but in the discussion that foll aeall one of the 
audience state that he knew of it in Monson and Brim 
field, before it got to Ludlow lt was discovered in the 

mmer of 190] 

P Paige was asked what Amherst College was 
doing for the bee-keepers, and stated that a course was 
opened in apiculture, and for the past two years had been 
very success | This course opens the last Wednesday 
of May nd continues two weeks There are lectures and 
scientific and practical work 

Prof Paige was asked if there are less bee dis ases 
to-day than there were 25 years ago. “I do not think so, 
said he, “but if I were to answer jokingly I should say 


‘Ni » hecauss there are less bees than there were then, and 


for the same reason that the y Say black shee p eat less than 
the white, because there are fewer of them.” 

In the afternoon Arthur C. Miller of Providence gave 
a general talk on bees, and answered the question put in 
the question-box In his talk, Mr. Miller dwelt on what 
has been called the “Wiley Lie,” report spread among 
the people of the country regarding the sale of manu 
factured comb honey “The publi need never be afraid 
of getting manufactured comb honey,” said Mr. Milles 


mnecticut and Pres. O. B. Hadwen 


Iternoon 


itham of Ci 
also spoke in the 


The convention was called to order at 10:30 o'clock, 
with Pres. Burton N. Gates of the Worcester County Bee 
Keepers’ Association in the chait After a few words of 
welcome Pres. Gates introduced Prof. Paige of Amherst 


is the morning speaker, and he took up practically all of 
the morning session, with his lecture and the discussion 
that followed 

There was a brief discussion, after which Secretary 
Charles R. Russell read the constitution of the Associa- 
tion, and invited those present who were not already mem- 
bers of the society to join 

Immediately after this dinner was served. Over 70 


persons sat down to it 


Mr. Farmer gave a short talk immediately after dinner, 
on his honey-comb candy, after which the exhibits were 
examined 

Pres. Gates called the afternoon session to order at 
2:30 o'clock \t this session, many more people came 
than were expected, and a large number were forced to 
leave on account of an inability to accommodate them. 

Mr. Gates announced that the president of the Wor- 
cester County Horticultural Society was present, and at 


this time expressed the thanks of his Association for the 
kindness and courtesy shown by the Horticultural Society 
in entertaining them, and said he thought it was fitting 
at this time to ask Pres. O. B. Hadwen to say a few words, 
which he did, giving his experiences with bees, and stating 
that the Society was always glad to receive such an or- 
ganization as the bee-keepers 

On a motion made by Mr. Russell, the bee-keepers 
gave Mr. Hadwen, as representing the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society, a vote of thanks for its courtesy 
and kindness 

Mr. Gates then introduced Arthur C. Miller, of Prov- 
idence, as the afternoon speaker. Mr. Miller began by 
stating that Worcester county had one thing they were to 
be congratulated on, and that was a county paper, The 
Telegram, which was willing to give space to bee-culture 
and agricultural matters in general, which was a point 
farther than most papers had reached, and added that 
thanks should be given the press. 

Referring to comments heard regarding the séeéfitific 
treatment of the subject,-in the morning, Mr. Mffler Said: 
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“Tf we are going to advance in bee-culture, we must have 
a thorough knowledge of the bee, not only of its life his- 
tory, but we have got to try and learn what influences the 
bee reacts to. We are learning that excessive moisture 
in the hive reacts unfavorably, and other facts, but we 
have to know much more about them. 


“One question which has been asked me is, ‘What 
chance is there in Massachusetts to make money keeping 
bees? With a few exceptions, I think bees are kept for 
the honey they produce or for the fun a person gets out 
of it. i 

“The capital invested and the time expended are the 
first two things to be considered. With a person having 
one, two or three colonies of bees, the outfit need not be 
much. Counting the combs, hives, bees and so on, $15 
ought to cover it. In favorable locations, a couple of 
colonies of bees intelligently handled will yield from 40 
to 200 pounds of honey per annum. 


“After the bees, it depends upon atmospheric condi- 


tions. What the farmers call good corn weather is good 
honey weather. 


“If a person is going into keeping more bees than 
that, the ratio of cost is less; but if a man wants to make 
a business of bee-keeping or go into the business on an 
extensive scale, he will do much the best thing if he hires 
out for nothing with some experienced bee-keeper, if he 
cannot hire one to work for him. Above all things, don’t 
go into bee-keeping heavily at the start, because I don’t 
know of anything in which you can lose your money 
much quicker, unless, possibly, it’s the stock exchange.” 

Mr. Miller talked on the bees he had kept in an 
empty room, and answered many questions asked him 
He spoke of the existing harmony in the Worcester 


County Horticultural Society, which seems to be lacking 
in most horticultural societies. 


_Allen Latham was asked to explain a home-made hive 
which he had on exhibition. This was made out of 
grocery boxes, covered with roofing paper, lapping over 
the bottom of the boards. Mr. Latham explained how he 
made the box, which he called “an all-year-around hive.” 


ba the expressed request of one of the audience, he 
exp ained how he had his bees swarm. This consisted of 
forming a tripod of three sticks, placing a branch over it 
7 gg a to the ground, and then shaking the bees out of 
a hives. If attention is paid to the queen-bee, to see 
~~ she v peony on the branch, the bees will soon 
Swarm, and can be carried and transferred to ¢ ‘hi 
" c © . Oo « s y 
any distance. meters 
[he question of forming a New England association 
was then discussed. Secretary Adin A. Hixon of the Wor- 
eevee County Horticultural Society, and a member of the 
soe Reapers Association, was much opposed to the 
anes of the maeee of the organization, at least until 
aiter the apiarian fair which the soci it t 
Z > society y 
re y intends to have 
- In the discussion which followed it was suggested that 
: ew England association of bee-keepers’ societies might 
»e formed later on, to meet once a year, probably in Wor- 


ce ster, which 1S very central but 
ol , d to p t 
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Report of the Connecticut Convention 


BY J. ARTHUR SMITH. 


At the 15th annual meeting of the Con < 
necticut Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, held at Hartford, April 11, 1906, hein & 


Chittenden, who had served as president for 7 years 

not to bé re-elected. It is probably a fact that gegen son abe 
the Association through the most critical period of its exis- 
tence, during which time a number of members prophesied 
that it would soon be unable to draw hardly any body to its 
meetings. But the President, with a few others, held on 
with the resuit that the 15th annual meeting was it is said, 
the largest and most enthusiastic in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Therefore, Mr. Chittenden’s desire to step one side 


did not fail to kindle feelings of regret am 
. ong tho 3 
ognized his loyalty to the hguheiation. ° an Susan 


Mr. Allen Latham, of Norwich, a capable and pr : 
sive apiarist, was elected to the svestéenel The chdaiton 
was a surprise to him, but he considered it his duty to accept. 
He presided over his first meeting with ease, and by intelli- 
gent questions and criticisms, at the same time holding the 
speaker to the point under discussion, much interesting and 
profitable information was brought out. We believe that 








under his leadership there is a bright future for the Connecti- 
cut Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Rev. D. D. Marsh, of West Hartford, was elected Vice- 
President. 

Mrs. Edwin E. Smith, who faithfully served the Associa- 
tion for three years as its Secretary and Treasurer, declined 
a re-election, and was succeeded by the writer. It was at the 
home of Edwin E. Smith, of Watertown, that the Connecticut 
Bee-Keepers’ Association was organized, in May, 1891, and 
Mr. Smith has had the interests of the Association at heart 
since that date, and the members recognize his fidelity, and 
that of his wife’s, with a sense of gratitude. 

The following Executive Committee was appointed: Geo. 
W. Smith, S. J. Griffin, and Edwin D. Barton. 


Some interesting articles were brought to the meeting for 
exhibition. E. H. Dewey, of Massachusetts, brought a section 
foundatioa fastener of his own invention, which was tried by 
many present, and believed to possess merit. 

S. J. Griffin exhibited a neat contrivance for holding four 
4x5 sections while the full sheets of foundation, also held in 
position, are waxed on three sides with a glass-tube and rub- 
ber bulb. He also brought a device for enabling one to wire 
brood-frames without cutting or hurting the hands. 


Mr. Latham brought one of his home-made hives, covered 
with ‘*Paroid” paper, which, I believe, has been fully de- 
scribed in the American Bee Journal. The hive was an ob- 
ject of genuine interest, and an apiarist present who repre- 
sented more colonies of bees than the rest combined, arranged 
to have the hive sent to his home. Mr. Latham is of a scien- 
tific turn of mind, and gives careful study to a subject before 
making a claim that may strike some of the veterans as too 
original to be accepted as truth. I believe that Mr. Latham’s 
theory in regard to placing certain kinds of dark-colored hives, 
well ventilated, in properly shaded spots, virtually to elimi- 
nate the desire for swarming, has not yet been disproved 
when all the conditions have been complied with. 

J. ARTHUR SMITH, Sec. 


Southern 
+ Beedsom + 


Conducted by Louis H. ScnotL. New Braunfels, Tex. 


























Newsy Notes of Current Topics, With Some 
Comments 


How To Put SUPERS ON HIVES. 


I notice most bee-books and bee-papers, in speaking of 
the proper way to add supers (when working for extracted 
honey) is, when the one is full raise it and set the super of 
empty combs underneath. My experience is, if the super 
is put under the brood-chamber that the combs will be filled 
with pollen, and but few if any of the combs used for brood 
or honey. We always put our superson top, and work the 
brood below as fast as possible. 


CHECKING EARLY BROOD-REARING. 


In almost all the Northern States bee-keepers are anx- 
ious to have their bees start brood-rearing early so as to 
have strong colouies when the first honey-flow comes. But 
such is not the case with the Texas apiarist. Most of us 
would be pleased to know of some practical method to hold 
our bees in check on breeding. Most of my bees at the 
end of March were at the swarming point, and we expect no 
surplus honey before May 1, or perhaps June. 


CAUCASIAN BEES. 


Wonder what they look like. One writer will say, 
“Weare favorably impressed with the Caucasian bees so 
far as tried, but they so closely resemble ournative black 
bees in color that it would be difficult to tell when they were 
crossed with them, so we could tell when we were breeding 
them in their purity.” 

Another writer will say, ‘Caucasian bees are beauti- 
fully striped with yellow bands, closely resembling our Ital- 
ian bees, except they are a trifle smaller, and more slender 
than Italians.”’ 

Still another says, ‘‘Caucasian bees look very much 
like Carniolan, only they have a little more of an ashy color, 
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with more or less red, rusty bands around them, and very 
much smaller than Carniolans.’’ 
Are Caucasian bees like Joseph’s coat—of many colors ? 


Not BREEDING FROM THE LARGEST PRODUCING COLONIES. 


Some of the most scientific writers on apiculture advise 
not to breed from the queen whose colony produced the very 
largest yield of honey, but to breed from those that average 
a little better each year, claiming the former is only a sport, 
and not so apt to reproduce those qualities, and also claim- 
ing the latter more of a fixed type, and thus more apt to re- 
produce their kind. That sounds reasonable. I confess, 
though, it’s hard for meto keep from breeding from the 
queen whose colony has produced the largest yield of honey ; 
other things being favorable, to use such queen. I don’t do 
it, either. 

MOVING AN APpIARY A SHORT DisTANce. 


It became necessary for a neighbor to move an apiary 
of 35 colonies of bees about 100 yards. We selected a cool 
time when the bees were not flying. We used the usual 
precautions to prevent the bees returning to the old loca- 
tion, but more or less bees returned to the old location from 
every colony but one. Of this one colony every bee stayed 
just where they were put—not a single bee returned. That 
co.ony was smothered! Good way to keep any of the bees 
from returning to old location. Can’t say, though, that I 
like it. Who will give usa more practical way of moving 
bees a short distance, without any returning ? 


PuTTING ComB FOUNDATION IN FRAMES IN WINTER. 


Nearly all writers on apiculture advise nailing up hives 
and frames and putting in the comb foundation in the win- 
ter and early spring, so as to have everything ready for the 
bees ata moment’s notice when the busy season comes. 
That’s all good advice, except putting in the foundation. 
I don’t know how it is in other States, but in this very 
changeable Texas climate of ours, foundation has a fashion 
of warping, twisting, and making very unsatisfactory 
combs when put in the frames some months before being 
used. I get the best results by wiring the frames in ad- 
vance, and putting in the foundation as needed. 

Rescue, Tex. L. B. Smirx. 


When sending me the above for ‘‘ Southern Beedom,”’ 
Mr. Smith requested me to use it, criticise and comment on 
what he said; and, in fact, he told me to do with it what / 
pleased. (Not exactly in these words, but it is being taken 
for granted that this is what was meant. ) 


Mr. Smith will send us news items often, and I am glad 
to know that we shall have such helpers for ‘“ Southern 
Beedom.”’ Right here I once more want to ask some of our 
other readers to send us news items concerning our indus- 
try. Send me reports of prospects, etc.,so we can form an 
idea as to what our crop may be. All other bee-news will 
be appreciated also. 

Now, Mr. Smith, is this matter of early brood-rearing 
to obtain strong colonies for the first honey-flow not a mat- 
ter of “‘locality?”’ It is with me, at least. In a few places 
where some of my apiaries are located, the seasons much 
like yours prevail; but in others, again, our early April 
flows require that early brood-rearing be pushed rapidly. A 
good remedy to check this early breeding was discovered in 
several apiaries I bought this year. It was simply this: 
The colonies were ‘‘robbed’’ of their fall crop so closely 
that they were very short of stores during the spring. Re- 
sult: Colonies did not breed up, and are not yet (in May) 
at the swarming point. 


Another way is to keep the colonies in several stories 
of empty combs, and just enough honey near the brood-nest 
to prevent them from starving. When the proper time 
comes, resort to simulative feeding to bring your colonies 
up strong for the honey-flow. But would this be economical 
and practical ? 

hat’s a pretty good way to keep bees where you want 
them to stay when moving them, but how about obtaining 
a crop of surplus with such bees that wi// s/ay where they 
have been put? 

Many experiments were conducted by the writer while 
at the Texas Experiment Station,in moving bees. The 
distances ranged from a few rods to many miles. For short- 
distance moving, close the entrances early in the morning— 
preferably with screen wire-cloth in warm weather—and 
move to the new stands about noon. Smoke the entrances 
after all have been placed on the stands, and loosen the en- 
trance-closer a little way, give a few puffs of smoke, and 
the bees will mark the location. A few may go back, but 








they will return to their hive. Handling the hives roughly 
while moving will help to cause them to stay when they are 


released. 
Mur+ Sister 
Bee-Keepers 














Conducted by Emma M. Wiison, Marengo, Il. 


the Bees Unnecessarily 


Don’t Meddle With 

About this time of year there is one thing exceedingly 
hard to do for the sister who has her first colony of bees in 
a movable-frame hive. But it must be done if the best suc- 
cess is to be attained. Itisto let the bees entirely alone 
when no meddling is needed. 


EP =) EE 


A Michigan Sister’s Experience With Bees 


About 35 years ago my father-in-law got some bees in box-hives. 
He took care of them in this way until 19 years ago, when my husband 
and I moved upon a new farm. He was tired of taking care of them 
in that rude manner, without veil or smoker. I learned what my 
husband knew about bees, and then I took care of them alone until 
we had 25 colonies. Since that I have usually hired a woman to help 
me through the busy season. Some years! hire a boy that is large 
enough to lift the heavy supers. My daughter, Daisy, is 17, and she 
and Harold (21 in the spring) have helped me do the shop-work ever 
since they were old enough to fold sections or drive nails. 


Trovus.Les Wits BRUIN IN THE APIARY. 


I think it was 14 years ago that we had our first out-yard 2 miles 
north of our home. We kept it there 2 seasons, and an old bear and 
her family visited the yard several times and destroyed 7 or 8 colonies 
during the 2 seasons. Then, one night about 2 o’clock, when my 2 
brothers were watching from a scaffold in the bee-yard (and one had 
fallen asleep), the brother that was awake saw an old bear and 3 cubs 
coming for another meal of honey, He shot the old bear and one cub, 
killing them with 2 shots, and the other 2 got away. 

The second winter three-quarters of the bees in the out-yard died, 
and we brought home what were left. 

Nine years ago we started 2 more out-yards. We kept from 5 to 
75 colonies in them during the winter. We took up one at the end of 
2 years, as the location did not prove to be a good one. One yard was 
4 miles north and one 4 miles west. 


Movine Bees Nicuts AND Letrinc Taem WorkK IN THE DAYTIME. 


Then, 7 years ago, we moved 50 colonies to Tustin, over some of 
the hilliest roads in Michigan. We put 12 single-walled hives in the 
box and 13in chaff hives on a rack on each wagon. We traveled 
nights and rested daytimes, and let the bees fly from the wagons 
every day. They had such a small amount of honey that we knew 
they wonld perish on the road if they did not fly. 

“I drove ahead of the teamsters with a horse and buggy, in order 
to warn them of any dangerous places on the road. 

We sometimes had to drive until 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning 
before we could find a camping place. 

The weather was extremely hot, and we had the hardest rain- 
storm I ever saw fall while we camped the afternoon of the fourth 
day. It wet usall through, and poured in torrents down over the 
bees and brood in the single-walled hives. The chaff hives on the top 
all had on covers. 

A few hives in the boxes worked loose, so that the bees swarmed 
around the wagons the last two mornings when the teams were towing 
up the hills, and the bees on the wagon, that was standing still, would 
be bringing in honey and pollen before the teamsters would return. 

We bad our 2 children with us; were 5 nights on the road; 
traveled 4 nights and put up one night tosleep and sf our wet clothes. 

When we had kept bees 4 years at Tustin, our little boy Harry 
was born. We thought then our work was too much divided, so that 
fall my husband went up and killed 100 colonies and moved every- 
thing home. 

We now have 200 colonies in winter quarters. We killed 100 col- 
onies last fall and stored the honey for building-up purposes. 
bees are in 3 yards 3 and 4 miles, respectively, from our home-yard. 

Our 2 out-yards produced more comb honey than the home yard. 
We do not watch any of them in swarming time. For the past 7 
years my children have helped in the yards when we were di and 
hiving. My husband usually farms while I k bees, altho he 
can do his part in the bee-yard when he is pasted The he likes 
the best is drawing home the honey and helping to the soe 
money! My little 3-year-old Harry is also a bee-keeper. He does 
the work he can around the shop—and bothers the rest of the time. 

I think Mr. Frey has done one thing with bees that few have ever 
accomplished. Three years ago last June he went to the Marion yard, 
4 miles west, to get 2 loads of bees for the purpose of starting an out- 
yard at Sand Lake, 9 miles east of our home. 

It wasa dark night; and when 3 miles on the road, as they were 
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crossing over a corduroy, his teamster, while driving behind witha 
load of 18 large chaff hives on his wagon, drove off the end of the 
corduroy and turned wagon, bees and all bottom side up. They were 
all large colonies working in 45-pound supers, and the supers were on. 
They loaded 11 of them again, and then Mr. Frey had to go home for 
lights and other things to use, as it was raining by this time, and he 
had to fish a part of the remaining hives out of a water-hole with poles. 

This yard proved a failure that summer, so he brought the bees 
home in the fall. Inall the moving of bees we have done, tipping 
over included, we never had a comb break out of its frame. You see 
we use the right style of frames. 

On the whole, out-yards have paid us well. We often get our 
best crop from the out-yards. 

f you want experience that counts, keep out-yards. 
Sand Lake, Mich., Jan. 30. Mrs. F. WILBUR FREY. 


The foregoing very interesting letter is taken from the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review. Mrs. Frey is evidently one of the 
sisters who does things. Not every one would enjoy pilot- 
ing two loads of bees through 4 nights of travel over the 
best of roads, to say nothing of roads with dangerous places 
in them. 

But, oh! Mrs. Frey, how could you have the heart to 
kill 100 colonies of bees after the busy little creatures had 
spent their summer storing honey for you? Evidently, 
however, you didn’t have the heart to do it with your own 
hands, but got a man to do it for you. 





* 
ir. Hasty’s 
Cterthoughts 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 




















Prof. Cook’s Insect-Tester 


Prof. Cook giyes on page 294 a good insect-tester to 
keep in mind. All the bees (hundreds of species) feed their 
young on pollen, all carry pollen on their hinder legs—and 
so can be recognized, even when not carrying any, by the 
broad leg-joints set about with bristles on which it is wont 
to be carried. Little fellows barely visible, and big fellows 
big as your thumb all’eesame. But some digest the pollen 
and feed the concentrated nutriment, while some simply 
knead up the pollen in a well-tempered mass, and lay the 
eggs in the mass. 


Less Honey and More Price 


To round out the view of less honey and more price, 
given in the first editorial comment, page 321, there needs 
to be one more question: When people who ate 150 pounds 
decrease their eating to 100 pounds (with signs of -still 
further decrease), is that a movement that is to our notion 
or to our profit ? 


Is Cuban Bee-Keeping So Profitable? 


If Cuba’s 82,000 colonies counted in 1902 increased to 
100,000 in 1904, then that $1,100,000 of exported honey and 
wax was $11 per colony. Good. Too good to be probable. 
*Spects the statisticians fail to catch all the colonies, all 
the same asin U.S. Page 322. 


Testing Beeswax for Adulteration : 


Never thought of it in just that way before, but profes- 
sional adulteration of wax and backwoods adulteration are 
indeed two different styles of that bad art. Recognizing 
this may help us a trifle in judging the purity of the article 
when we know whose hands it has come through. Rather 
awkward for a non-expert to tell if suspect is or is not just 
146 degrees when it melts. The excellent dodge proposed 
by Adrian Getaz is much simpler for green hands. Puta 
shaving of the suspected and just such a shaving of un- 
doubtedly genuine side by side on the same warm plate, 
and gradually raise the temperature. May occur to some 
one to inquire, if a sample feels right to the hand, and 
looks right, and smells right, and tastes right, and melts at 
the right temperature, why pursue the game any further? 
The most important and cru¢ial point is lacking yet. Wéiill 
it stand as much pull at 100 degrees, Fahr.? That's the spot 
where adulterated wax fails if comb foundation is made of 
it. But I guess the grand test could be managed, too. Not 





so very hard to shave and press two ribbons of wax about 
the thickness of foundation. On one end of each clip a loop 
of thick paper into which little weights could be piled. Get 
them heated right in a hot box or oven. Hold them ver- 
tically. Then see how many ounces it takes to pull each 
ribbon asunder. Page 295. 


Sunflowers for Hive-Shade 


Dr. Miller’s conclusion about sunflowers for shade is 
not very favorable. I have tried them some and rather like 
them. Unless hives are quite close together, put 3 plants 
in a little row instead of one. Need not be afraid to remove 
a few bottom leaves, provided there are a plenty of big ones 
left. Greatest fault is that the foliage perishes too early in 
the fall; and you can prevent that by keeping all the blos- 
som-buds picked. I had somethat would indulge in but 
one blossom anyhow; and when that one was removed 
there was no more fuss. But you must have mellow, good, 
rich ground if you want big leaves reaching well over. 
Page 329. 


s Canadian 
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Conducted by Morey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








Ontario Foul Brood Act and Inspectors 


The Ontario Foul Brood Act has passed the Ontario 
Legislature, giving the Department of Agriculture full con- 
trol of the appointment of inspectors. The Minister of 
Agriculture may appoint as many inspectors as he sees fit, 
and the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association legally has no 
say, though he is likely toconsult them in regard to ap- 
pointments. 

Next week the Act will be found in this department. 

—_—nnnD ee 


Working Intelligently With Bees 


A great many people seem to think that getting ahead 
consists in working 16 hours a day, and in getting work 
done ahead of time. These are both all right in their place, 
but when I see a farmer “‘ mudding” in his seed in the 
spring for the sake of having itin early, or the bee-keeper 
doing a lot of unnecessary work, which a little time spent 
in forethought and planning would have avoided, the 
thought comes to me that he might better have been sitting 
in a comfortable room, busy with his farm journal, bee- 
paper, and note-book. 

A great convenience and time saver is the little note- 
book with ‘‘ Things to be done.’’ This, witha pencil, is my 
constant companion. At the most inopportune moments 
ideas occur to me—‘‘ So and so must be done soon.”’ Right 
there the work must stop long enough to note that down. 
Then when the work in hand is finished, it is not necessary 
to study over what is best to be done next—the note-book 
tells. 

A pocket diary is very convenient, both asa record of 
weather, condition of bees, and progress of work, and for 
coming events and appointments. 


Se eee 


Natural Disinfectants in Colonies of Bees 


In Le Rucher Belge, M. Reidenbach propounds new ideas with re- 
spect to disinfection of hives. He says itis well known that bacteria 
are the cause of a great deal of mischief in hives, but these areina 
measure protected from the depredations of these microbes by the 
formic acid, tartaric acid, and ethereal oils in the nectar. Formic 
acid, in smali quantity, is found in the poison of bees, but exists in 
much larger quantities in the larve, and in combs that have been bred 
in. He was able to extract froma piece of comb weighing 41 grams 
about 36 milligrams of formic acid. He found none in virgin 
comb. He coucludes thatthe object of this acid is to preserve the 
nitrogenous food of the larvex, and, consequently, to prevent fermen- 
tation and resulting disease. Damp prevents the evaporation of this 
disinfectant, and predisposes colonies to disease; therefore, it-is im- 
portant to secure good ventilation, so as not to deprive the hive of its 
weapon against bacilli. 

Another means of disinfection isin the tartaric acid found in the 
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head-glands, which, for along time, were supposed to contain acid. 
M. Reidenbach’s research has shown this to be so, for formic acid is 
very volatile, and is rapidly dissipated in the air, but he found appre- 
ciable quantities of acid in the dry royal jelly several years old, which 
showed it to be not formic but tartaric acid. This not only inverts 
cane-sugar, but is of greater importance in the food or lary@ as it 
changes by oxidation into formic acid. 

A third means of disinfection is in the ethereal oils found in 
honey. It is these that producethe aroma that escapes from a hive 
during a rapid ingathering, or that attract the bees to the flowers, and 
give to the plants like fennel, mint, and thyme, their healing virtues. 
Their action in a colony is inestimable, and they assist in preparing a 
healthy food, and, while arresting the development of bacilli, give 
vigor to the colony. An active and vigorous colony produces a large 
quantity of formic and tartaric acid, and with a rapid flow of nectar 
the ethereal oils increase, and the bees are in good condition to defend 
themselves against foul brood. 

He concludes by advising the bee-beeper to look after the sanitary 
conditions of his hives, to be sure that they have proper ventilation 
and good food; in fact, that they should be in a state always to pro- 
duce the natural disinfectants to maintain the colony in a healthy con 
dition. There would then be little to fear from foul brood.—British 
Bee Journal. 


The foregoing from the British Bee Journal of 1904, 
sets forth what the editor calls ‘‘ new ideas ;’’ and to a very 
large extent, to me, they are new. Although I had been 
experimenting for some time with the ethereal oils, I had 
not thought of the fruit acids; but 1am now trying them, 
and would like to know, through your columns, what my 
fellow bee-keepers are doing to prevent disease by way of 
disinfectants; also, what Messrs. Benton, Cogk, etc., think 
about the feasibility of making more use of these acids. 
With the air, moisture, and carbonic acid in the hives, no 
doubt the materials for transforming one of these into formic 
acid are at hand; but are the reagents there to cause these 
changes to take place unerringly ? 

Perhaps our bees, after all, when the honey-fiow is 
about over, and they are storing the essentials in their hives 
for winter, do not go about sucking bruised grapes and 
apples just for diversion. Rost. WEsT. 


Jamaica. 
TE <> 


Sorting and Overhauling Combs 


During April and May there is much weather when 
nothing can be done with the bees. A comfortable work- 
shop is then a necessity, and an important matter to attend 
to is the overhauling of all combs, extracting supers and 
hives not occupied by bees. All the woodwork is scraped. 
To start with a super or hive full of combs, the tops of top- 
bars are scraped off with a wall-scraper used by paper- 
hangers. The combs are next removed, one by one, and 
the sides of top-bars, end-bars and bottom-bars scraped with 
a small, short scraping-knife until every bit of wax and 
propolis is removed. Then the inside of the hive or super 
is scraped, and the rabbet for the frame-rest is scraped out 
with a %-inch chisel. 

The combs are all sorted into 3 classes: 

1st, Worker-combs — those containing practically all 
worker-comb, culling out especially those with drone-cells 
next tothe top-bar. These combs may have considerable 
pollen. 

2d, Extracting combs—those containing part or all 
drone-comb, and no pollen. 

3d, Combs to be cut out. In this class we put frames 
not more than three-fourths filled with comb, and combs 
which can not go in Class1,and are very dark-colored or 
contain pollen. These combs are cut out and melted up 
along with the wax-scrapings. If a starter of worker-cells 
a half-inch or an inch can be left along the top-bar, it is 
left for use in comb-honey hives. If not, it is scraped out 
clean, and the frame re-wired for a full sheet of comb 
foundation. 








A Queen-Bee Free as a Premium.—We are now book- 
ing orders for Untested Italian Queens to be delivered in 
May or June. This is the premium offer: To a subscriber 
whose own subscription to the American Bee Journal is 
paid at least to the end of 1906, we will mail an Untested 
Italian Queen for sending us one new subscription with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. Or, we will renew your 
subscription to the American Bee Journal for a year, and 
send a fine Untested Italian Queen—both for $1.50. Now 
is a good time to get new subscribers. If you wish extra 
copies of the Bee Journal for use as samples, let us know 
how many you want and we will mail them to you. Address 
all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 









Doctor Willer’s 
Question - Box 














i 


Send questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Mr_uer, Marengo, Il. 


(3 Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 





No Foul 


Clipping Queens—States Having 


I want to clip my queens’ wings this spring. I have not clipped 
any before. 

1. Is May 1 about the best time? 

2. How much of the wing should be clipped off—¢ or i! 

3. Ought all the colonies to have brood or eggs now, that have 
good queens? 

4. Which States are without foul brood? 


queens this year. 


I want to get some 
MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. That’s a very good time. It doesn’t matter a great 
deal about the time, only it’s easier to find a queen before a colony 
gets to its largest numbers. 

2. No great matter just how much. Some cut off half or more of 
the large wing on one side. That spoils the looks of a queen less than 
to cut off both wings on one side; but others prefer to cut off about 
half of both wings on one side, because it makes it easier to recognize 
the queen when looking for her. Some cut the wings differently in 
different years, perhaps cutting the right wing in odd years, and the 
left in even years. Others keep a record of queens in a book, clipping 
each year alike. 

3. Yes. 

4. 1 don’t know; it is doubtful that any State is entirely free from 
foul brood. But there is not muchrisk in getting a queen from any 
where, for if the queen be run into another cage, and the attendant 
bees be burned with their cage, no disease will be carried. 


————+--—___- 


T-Supers and Quilts—Weak Colony Over a Strong One— 
Fence Separators 





I always winter my bees on the summer stands, and am always 
afraid to look into them after they are or have sealed upin the fall 
until warm weather the next spring, because I do not want to let in 
the cold, as they could not very well seal up again. So I let the hive 
stay closed. I use 8-frame Hives, and work for comb honey only. 

1. Do you use supers that are flaton the bottom and top, or are 
they ship-lapped a little, like the Wisconsin? 

2. Is it necessary to have a quilt over the honey-board? 

8. Do you use a honey-board or division-board, or both? 

4. Would a T-super work ona Wisconsin hive? 

5. In putting a weak colony of bees over a strong one in the 
spring, is it uecessary to have a queen-excluder between them? I 
have done so without an excluder, and never lost but one queen out of 
several times—probably 10 or 12 different times—doing it. 

6. Do you use slats or fences between sections? NEBRASKA. 


ANsweErs.—1l. I use T-supers which are flat, the bottom of the 
sections .oming down flush with the bottom of the super, and within 
14-inch of the top of the super, making the bee-space at the top of the 
super. 

2. I use neither quilt nor honey-board. 

3. No honey-board, and, strictly speaking, no division-board, but 
I use a dummy, which some call a division-board. The inside width 
of the hive is 12‘, and the frames being spaced 1% that leaves quite a 
space, which thedummy fills up at one side. The dummy is 5-16 
thick, and by first lifting out the dummy it makes it easier to get out 
the frames. 

4. With a little adjustment it ought to work on any hive. Of 
course a T-super can be made of such size asto fit exactly a hive of 
any size. 

, 5. If you had not given your experience, I should have said an 
excluder was absolutely necessary; but I suppose it will work all 
right without excluder so long as the upper colony is so weak that the 
clusters of the two stories do not come together. 

6. Ihave used both, but now use only plain wood separators, 


1-16 inch thick. 
—__—___.6-0- 9 — 


Prevention of Swarming 


Not long ago a writer in the American Bee Journal said he pre- 
vented his bees from swarming without shaking the combs or looking 
for queens. Can you tell us how that can be done? ILLINOIS. 


AnsweErR.—About 20 years ago [ gave to the public a plan for the 
management of a colony after swarming, which, with a little modifica- 
tion, might fulfill the conditions. If you want to try it, proceed thus: 

Set off the super or supers, and set the hive off its stand. Put on 
the stand a hive containing a frame of brood in all s (this frame 
may be obtained wherever it is most convenient), 2 or 3 frames 
containing comb, foundation, or starters. On this put the super or 
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supers, and the cover. On top of this cover set the old hive with its 
contents, and puta coveron. Ten days later put the old hive down in 
its place, taking away the other hive. 

You will see that the queen has not been searched for, and that 
the hive has not been opened at all, only lifted back and forth at the 
two times of operating. 

You may want to know whether the bees will not build crooked 
comb in the place left vacant during the 10 days. No, these queenless 
bees are little given to comb-building. In hundreds of cases I have 
had no trouble, but I have always put a dummy next to the combs. 
You may also want to know what to do with the 8 or 4 frames taken 
away at the end of the 10 days. They can be given to any colony that 
needs building up, or they may be used to start new colonies, although 
only one frame will contain brood. If the frame of brood was taken 
from a choice queen, you will have some queen-cells of the best sort. 
If you set the hive and its contents on a new stand,in about two 
weeks you will have a nice nucleus with a laying queen. No need to 
fasten the bees in the hive when you put it on a newstand. These 
queenless bees will stick to their frame of brood with its queen-cells. 


Not having tried it, 1 can not guarantee that there will be no 
swarming. Certainly not for some time. Possibly not at all, and 
possibly in a few cases. It would be a pleasure to have you report the 
outcome if you should try the plan. The later the operation, the 
greater the assurance of success: 


a 


Dividing Colonies for Increase 


I started last year with 3 colonies of bees and increased to 8, but I 
find most of them starved to death during the winter. 

1. If I place a hive-body with empty combs on top of a strong 
colony, is it likely they will put brood in the upper story? If so, 
couldn’t I make increase simply by taking the two stories apart and 
placing them side by side? 

2. What is the best way to make increase when more is desired 
than can be had by natural swarming? Iowa. 





ANSWERS.—1. Nothing certain about it. The queen might go up 
into the upper story and she might not. You know that the instinct 
of the bee is to store honey above the brood-nest, keeping the brood 
below. So you can make a more sure thing of it by putting the empty 
hive under instead of over. Then as the bees fill in honey above, it 
will crowd the brood-nest down into the lower story. Then you can 
set the upper story on a new stand, and sometimes it would work all 
right and sometimes it wouldn’t. 

2. More ways than one can be used, and if you are well informed 
as to the contents of a good bee-book, you can tell better than any one 
else what will be best for you. Here’s one way by which you can in- 
crease more rapidly than by natural swarming: 


Take away the queen with one frame of brood and the adhering 
bees and put it in a new hive ona new stand. Ten days later there 
will be queen-cells well matured, and you can then put each frame of 
brood with its bees and a queen-cell ina new hive. You will see that 
in that way you will have from each colony 6, if there are 6 frames in 
the hive. Butif you do that way nearly all will be pretty sure to die 
the next winter, and you will be no farther ahead than you are now. 
You would probably be farther ahead now if last year there had not 
been so much increase. So instead of starting a nucleus with only 
one frame of brood and bees, take 2 or 3, make sure that a good cell is 
located in the center of the cluster where there is no danger of its 
being chilled, and fasten the bees in the hive for a day or two. If the 
season is good, you may possibly repeat the process, after all have 
built up good and strong; only this time start your nucleus with 3 or 
4 frames of brood, drawing some of them from colonies that are strong 
enough to spare them. 

——_——__ — = __ —__ 


The Dempsey Super 
Have you ever tried the Dempsey super, described on page 3827 
and is it all that it is there represented to be? Iowa. 


ANswerR.—I have never seen it, but on the face of it I should not 
expect such extravagant claims to prove true. 








PER 100 
eee For Immediate Orders 


we can sell you an anti-trust No. 1 Stand- 
ard Twine, guaranteed to average 500 ft. 
to the pound for $8.78. Don’t delay order- 
ing, supply is limited—if you want to 
save money write today for free sam- 
ple, we will explain this low price. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY OF THE }\\ 

NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. XS 







Lansing, Mich. Chicago, Ill. \ 








Reports and 
Experiences 


Keeping Mice and Ants Out of Hives. 


Since I began keeping bees 13 years 
ago it has been to me the most fasci- 
nating of all pursuits. It seems to me 
that some of us become magnetized or 
fascinated to a very remarkable degree 











Queens A fioe Honey-Gathering Strain of 


in the work of the apiary—bee-fever. 
I became inoculated with this at the 


q For names and P. O. of > oo 
fallane and Cargotaarat eens | GSC for 12 Names fiencnter Got | outger. ob coud hardy, cee, any plank 
each; 3 for $2; 6 for $3.50; or $6.50 per dozen, for | stamps taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 


Untested. Tested, $1 each, or $10 a dozen. 
ORGE W, BARNES, 


G years old, 1,300 pages a 
17A26t 138 N. Pleasant St., NorwaLk, On1I0, . 


FAR 


Cullreg. sub. price 40c a year. F.C.isawkly., 25 | tO what use it could be turned in the 
, 1,30 ear. Sample free. 
ER’S CALL, Quincy, | ing, and appealed to the ideality to 


bee-yard. Really, it was so enchant- 





5 2 and dreamed bees.’ procured ‘many 


watch the bees coming and going at 


books like “A B C of Bee Culture,” 
“Langstroth’s on the Honey-Bee,” etc.; 
also bee-papers, which I read with 
great interest. 

I find that a few simple but neces- 





Everything for the Apiary 


Dadant’s Foundation 





Wholesale Agents for G.B. Lewis Co. 


sary principles enter into all success 
in bee-keeping. First is preparing 
bees for winter and spring. This un- 
derlies the golden rule: “Keep your 
colonies strong.” The best time to feed 
is in the fall. I tried different kinds 
of feeders, but after all I found as 
simple and successful as any was to 
feed in tin pans that hold about % 
gallon. I experienced some trouble at 








SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 
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» 


BUY NOW—TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE DISCOUNT. 


LOUIS HANSSEN’S SONS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


DAMMANN GUANA: | Sinan, General Agent, ‘Room 298, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


first to get the bees to come into the 
pans, but using pieces of comb bent 
across the edges of the pans, they 
would readily come over such ladders 
and rapidly carry the food to the 
brood-chambers. The supers not hav- 
ing been removed in the fall, were 
helpful in feeding, for they are then 
fastened on by the bees and prevent 
trouble with robbers. Of course, the 
feeding must be done near ———— 
Another point: Put plenty of straw in 
the pans, and no bees will be drowned. 
Bees now fed, arrange strips inside the 
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super so as to give them space for 
passage over the top of the brood- 
frames. Now, a cloth—muslin, duck, 
xr gunny-burlap—should be placed over 
strips tucked down snugly all around, 
the rest of the super filled with chaff, 
the hive top put over this, and all made 
rain-proof. 

Next, make the hives so that mice 
can find no entrance. Some do this by 
narrowing the entrance to the hive so 
it will be only 4-inch deep. This will 
answer, but I have found a device 
which excludes both mice and ants at 
once. This consists of a hive-stand or 
bench to insulate the hives. Put down 
four posts a foot cr so deep, and bore 
holes in their tops. In the holes put 
iron rods, say %-inch in diameter and 
9 inches long. On top of the rods put 
pieces 16x3x4 inches, making in them 
holes to fit the rods so there will be 
about 6 inches of rods between the 
posts and pieces. Use cans with coal- 
oil wicks. Capillary attraction will 
carry the coal-oil and feed it to the 
wicks, which should encircle the rods. 
Now, no ant can pass from the earth 
to the hives without going over the 
rods, and the oil from the cans pass- 
ing through the wicks encircling the 
rods will prevent ants. Also, on top of 
the rods place tins—pie-plates will do 





These will shelter the cans of oil and 
also prevent mice from having access 
to the hives. J. H. Collins. 


Bardwell, Ky., March 15. 


FRAIL AIOE OS OO 





$19.00 to Boston and Return $19.00 


plus $1. from Chicago, via Nickel Plate 
Road, May 31st to June 9th, inclusive ; 
also via New York City at excursion 
rates. Return limit of July 15th by 
extension of ticket. Folders, rates and 
allinformation furnished by applying 
to John Y.Calahan, General Agent, 
Room 298, 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
4—4t 


The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the ies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are receiv If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


eary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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OTIsvItye, Pa., Jan. 18, 1904, 
[Dear Sir:—I have tried almost everything in 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3years. In short 
if I want any more smokers your new style is 
enough forme. I thank the editor of Re- 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in- 
duced me to get mine. Frep Fopner. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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. BEE-SUPPLIES 


greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


in having goods transferred and damaged. We make the 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the Dovetall Hives 


to-day. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. 6O., Council Blutts, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kaun. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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We wanufacture eranthinn needed in the Apiary, and carry a large stock and 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight charges as well as time and worry 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our Catalog. SPECIAL DISCOUNTS now. Write 
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Bee 





Bé6-Késpers Suppliés 


Lewis’ Famous BsE-HIVES AND SECTIONS, Root’s SMOKERS AND EXTRACTORS, 
DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION, ETc., QUEEN-BEES AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


Large and complete stock, prompt service. We meet all competition 
wlil furnish first-class goods. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


We carry a complete stock of ‘‘ Mandy Lee’”’ Incubators and Brooders. 


who 


Don’t 


fail to investigate these machines. The more you know about incubation, 
the more you will like the ‘‘Mandy Lee’’ Incubator. The ‘‘Mandy Lee 
Brooder ”’ is a complete old hen, all but the ‘‘cluck.’’ Our free incubator cat- 


alog describes them. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO. ikStaNkpolis ine, Ss +6 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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A GOOD BEE-HIVE 


Is made of the best grade of White Pine, acc rately cut, so it will go together 
without the use of tools, except a hammer. 

Such is the kind of Hives we make, ard such is the kind you get when you 
buy from us. 

‘‘It is a cinch’ that we make lower prices than you can get from any dealer, 
as you save the middleman’s profit when you buy direct from the manufacturer. 

We are Manufacturers, and sell direct to the consumer. 

Send us a list of your wants, and let us make you prices. 

We guarantee everything we sell to be satisfactory, or refund the money. 

We have large stocks of Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Shipping-Cases, Foun- 
dation, Veils, Smokers, etc., on hand, and can ship promptly. 


Minnesota Beé-Supply 60., 


JOHN DOLL & SON, PROPRigTORS 
Pa Power Bidg., No. 33. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Low DOWN 
FARM WAGONS 


FREIGHT PAID 


_ Every farmer needs agood low down wagon 

—it saves the back-breaking labor of loading 

and unloading a high wheeled wagon. Saves 
half the high lifting—the top half—easier to load and unload; easi2r on the team. 
r'hese two wagons are without doubt the best low down wagons ever offered at such 
low prices—freight paid, and will save you money ever day onthe farm. They are 
built for hard work and to stand the wear—guaranteed for five years with a strong, 
binding guarantee. Order the wagon that suits your purpose best and if it is not the 
best low down wagon bargain you ever saw, we will take it back and refund every 
cent you paidforit. Our wagon catalog gives a full and complete description of these 
Our original plan of co-operation saves you pogeat one Ppa other wagon and 
ye ey per cont on core you buy. on everstiies’ tat "ae wae to 
‘ § oO expls 4 2 2 . P ° 
2 explain our plan to you and tell | Write today for catalog and full infor- 
mation about these two low down wa- 
gons. Don’t buy until you get it. 
Our 1,000 page catalog and buyers guide 
ought to be in every farmer’s home, 


Co-operative Society of the 


National Supply Co. 
Lansing, Mich. Chicago, tl 





you how it works. 




















cl Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pounder ”’ 





BEE-SUPPLIES 


Rrecrining used by Bee-Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. .*. .*. .*. Catalog Free. 





BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always being 
sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. I 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


WALTER 8. POUDER, 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Root's Goods at Root’s Prices 
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will be found in our Illustrated Catalogue No. 40, It contains a full 
line of Hives, Supers, Followers, Sections, Section Holders, Frames, 
Extractors, Smokers, ete, Ail these and many other essentials are 
manufactured by us. Everything is guaranteed to be right and of 
best quality. Our prices are so reasonable that any bee keeper 
may afford the best supplies. 
We cannot tell you here of all 
the good things in this book. 
Better send for a copy today. We mail it free, to- 
gether witha copy of the Progressive Bee Keeper, a 
splendid monthly publication devoted to bee interests, 
It will help you start right and keep you right after 
you are started. Itis invaluable as an aid to every 
bee keeper. Ask for the paper and the book. 


We Sell the Best Incubators and 
Brooders. 


Delivered at your station, prices the lowest. Write us 
at once and save money. Address 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 10 Talmage $t., Higginsville, Mo. 


Branches at Omaha, Neb. and East 8t. Louis, Ill. 














CAUCASIAN QUEENS! 


Caucasian Bees are very gentle. They are 
easy to handle and are, therefore, suited to be- 
ginners, timid bee-keepers and to those wh: 
keep bees in town. If you want to try this race, 
or if you want to improve the stock of your Ita! 
ian Bees, write to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf YORKVILLE, ILL. R. F. D. 


The Choicest of Tested Queens 
By Return Mail—$1.00 Each, 


From our fine strain of 3-band Italians, that 
are unsurpassed as honey-gatherers. Try 
them; they will not disappoint you. Send 
for price-list. 


J.W.K SHAW & CO. 
19Atf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Co., LA. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MonetTre Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees, Queens and Bee-Supplies 


We manufacture standard dovetailed bee- 
hives and supplies, cheaper than yuu ever 
bought before. Our Queens and Bees stand 
at the head in quality. Untested, 75c each; 
$4.25 for 6, or $8 per doz. Tested, $1.25 each; 
$12 per doz. Select Tested, $1.50. Special 
prices to dealers in large lots on application. 
State Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation. 
Catalog free. 

THE BEE & HONEY COMPANY 
(WILL ATCHLEY, Prop.) 
Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 














Italian and Caucasian 


BEES, QUEENS, AND NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and im- 
ported stock. All Queens 
reared in full colonies. 

Prices of Italians in MAY: 


One Untested Queen..... $1.10 


* Tested Queen. ...... 1.50 
* Select Tested Queen 1 65 
“ Breeding Queen..... 2.75 


1-comb nucleus (no queen) 1.15 
2 “ 7) “ 2 00 


3 “ “ “ 3.00 


Untested in May; all others 
ready now from last season’s 
rearing. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. 


For prices on Caucasians and larger quanti- 
ties, and description of each cn of queens, 
send for free catalog. J.L. STRONG 

16Atf 204 B. Logan St., Clarinda, lowa. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ROSE LAWN QUEENS 


ANOTHER GREAT OFFER 

We wish to mail our new 8-page catalog to 
1000 more progressive bee-keepers in the United 
States and canadain the next 10 days. This 
catalog is full of valuable information for bee- 
keepers, and is the finest ever issued by a 
Queen-Rearing Concern. 

Here’s pay for your help: The first 100 per- 
sons sending us 10 addresses of bee-keepers 
with $1.00 cash, will receive one of our very 
finest Select Tested “Pure Gold” Italian Queens. 
We sell them for $2.00 each; they are worth $5; 
every queen a breeder of the highest type of 
color, gentleness and fertility, line bred to the 
Rose Lawn standard. If the queen does not 
suit you, seud her back and get your money. 
That’s a fair offer. 

This is purely an advertising proposition, 
and only 100 Select Tested Queens will be fur- 
nished at this ee AWN ry SIA ne anda 
dollar. RO . 

19Atf Sta. C. LINCOLN, NEB. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Increased Business Compels 
Larger Space 


So we have just doubled our capacity in the 
building at 141 Ontario Street, where we carry a 
full line of POULTRY SUPPLIES and 


LEWIS BeEewan 


BEEWARE 
Catalogs on application. Orders 


filled 

promptly at Factory Prices. Beeswax 
wanted—28c cash or 30c in trade. 

Italian Bees in modern hives with select Queens 
for sale. Also Pure Italian Queens. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON 
BEE-SUPPLY ORDERS 
Until June 1, 1906, we will give free, on each 
order for bee-supplies amounting to $10 or over, 
a choice of one of the following: A Bingham 
Doctor Smoker; a Bingham Honey-Knife; ora 
year’s subscription to the Weekly American Bee 


Journal. 
AND BEE C0 
* 


YORK HONEY ‘ster: 
(Not Inc. 


H. M. ARND, mar. 


141 Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Phone North 1559.) 
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| Hi \ {i i) 

lives, Sections, te. 
| Polished Sections at 8890; No. 2. 83 40—all 
| sizes; plain, 2h 
Pine Dovetail Hives, 8-frame, 1\<-story. $1.30; 
10-frame, $1.45. 
Foundation, and all Apiarian Supplies. 24-lb. 
Shipping Cases, very nice, 13c: Quart Berry 
Baskets, $2.75 per 1000. Send for free Catalog. 


W.D. SOPER, R.F.D 3. JACKSON, MICH. 


Warranted at 75c; Tested at $1.00. 
on quantity. 


GREAT SALE OF 


To reduce my stock 1 will sell No. 1 White 


xc less per 1000. Best White 


Great reduction in Smokers. 












14Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queens Now Ready to Mail 


None better at any price. Untested at 50c: 


Discount 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


2Atf SABINAL, TEXAS. 














gee Wanted 


To sell lot of 300 empty 60-1b. capacity Honey- 
Cans. Allin one lot, or less quantities. Cans 
are in first-class condition. 
We are also inthe market for Fancy Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Correspondence solicited 
MICHIGAN WHITE CLOVER HONEY €0., Detroit, Mich. 


20A13t Please mention the Bee Jourua! 


6 for $4; 
with Queen, $2.25; 10 in one bunch, $17.50. 


6E7t RELIANCE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS 


Best 3-band Italian—1 Untested Queen, 75c ; 
12 for $7.25. One 2-frame Nucleus 





LUTHER PRESSWOOD, 








The Wood Bee-Hive Gompany 


Mention Bee Journal 







28 Years 
a Queen-Breeder 


Have shipped Queens 
to nearly all countries 
on the globe. 


Italian and Cau- 
casian, both in sepa- 
rate yards. 


Circular free. 


LANSING, MICH. 


when writing. 





ANGLE STEEL BED 
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We want to demonstrate in this advertise- 
ment how you can make money by buying 
furniture direct from us and saving all middle 
profits. Compare these prices with what 
your dealer asks you and remember—we 
pay the freight. You cannot match our 
qtalities or our prices anywhere else. 





















STEEL SANITARY 
DCO 
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in White Enamel with s 
give you complete satisfaction. 
chea 
Bed 
ordinary couch; can be 
tary ; finished in gold. 
gain you should not miss. 
room to your home. 
gain. . 
a table for so smalla price 
value. Finished in go! 

— you ever saw. Send 


and aluminum. 
It will 


Book Case will put your library on a new system. 
small expense, as the number of your books increase. 
quartered oak, mahogany or plain oak finish—all hand rubbed and 
polished. Complete with three sections, base,cap and dust-proof 


This beautiful full angle steel Bed, substantially made, finished 
i lished brass knobs, in 
At $2.98 it is a wonder and is 
r than your home dealercan buyit. ‘This steel Sanitary 
Souch is an ornament to any room—cannot be told from an 

uickly converted into a comfortable sani- 
d $4.00 makes this a bar- 
yractically add another bed 
4 This solid oak Extension 
Never before has there been offered so large and handsome 
You must see it to appreciate its true 
den oak and is the best dining table for the 
$4.98—if it don’t please you we take it 
ack andrefund your money. { This handsome, well-built 3-section 


ter sawed oak panels, gol 
zinc lined, removable gal 
adjustable provision shel 


four sizes—will 


able is a real bar- 


glass doors—$11.85 % This Refrigeratoris made of ash, with quar- 


q This high grade, high arm, 3-drawer, ball bearing, 
ing Machine, guaranteed for twenty-five years, is the bi 
machine bargain ever offered at our price, freight paid 
§ Order any article listed in this advertisement on our positive guar- 
antee of satisfaction or money back. 
and every article we ship out. They must be exactl 
sent them or no sale. Write today for complete furnit 














den finish, solid bronze hinges and loc 

vanized iron ice rack and flues, with slide 
ves. A beauty and a bargain for $7.90. 
rop head Sew- 
‘est sewing 
—$15.25— 


We stand back of every sale 
as we repre- 
ture and sew- 
ing machine catalogs—see how we 





Ask about our Special 
Plan which will save 
you $150. to $250. a year 
as long as you live. 


Can add toit at 
Comes in 








save you money all along the line. 

Co-Operative Society of the 
National Supply Co. 

Lansing, Mich. Chicago, Il. 
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CHARLES MONDENG SECTION MACHINE 


is covered by two Patents. With this wonderful inven- 
tion the cost of making Sections may be reduced to $1.15 
per 1000. If such Machine will interest you, write for 
further information. Do not write about it unless you 
mean business. 


BEE-SUPPLIES ““° QUEENS 


My Catalog for 1906 is now ready for distribution. I 
am the Northern Headquarters for Adel Queens and 
Bees, and good, honest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. If you 
have not received my Catalog, write forit. Address, 


CHARLES MONDENG, 


1s©O NEWTON AVE. N., MINNHAPOLIS, MINN. 








Have You;Passed the 
Experimental Stage? 


Most bee-keepers have been convinced that 
when time and material are figured, it pays 
to buy hives, and the best is not only as 
cheap, but— 


The Best is the Cheapest ! 


The Elgin Hive excels in many ways—no 
nails to drive—no dovetaile—can be taken 
apart at any time. 

Many are using them. You should be. 
Write to-day for catalog, etc. 

We sell full line of SUPPLIES. 


The National Supply Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. ~ 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Send for our 1906 Free Illustrated Catalog. Good Goods, Low Prices 
and Prompt Shipments are what you get if you send your orders to— 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
New London, Wis. 

















Mention Bee Journal when ‘wetting. 





A. H. REEVES 


DISTRIBUTOR OF ROOT’S GOODS FOR ges Se 
NORTHERN NEW YORK If you want Sections that you can put a full 


Perch River, Jefferson Co., N. Y. sheet of foundation in 4 sections at once; or any 


other Bee-Supplies, send for Catalog to 
19A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 20Atf A. COPPIN, Wenona, lil. 


7 This catalogue will 
wovesate |ER E sare you. money "on 
PRICES 


FREIGHT PAID—— 


What do your groceries cost you a year? Will you buy them 
of usif we can prove that we will save you from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent and pay the freight? That certainly is an amount 
worth saving; it is worth the trouble of asking for the proof. 
Get our large Grocery List and compare our prices with what 
you have been paying. Then put us to a greater test—send 
us a trial order and compare the goods and the prices. If 
we do not save you big money, send the goods back at our 
expense. The grocery bill is the biggest part of the family 
expenses. We will cut it almost in the middle and guarantee 
everything we sell. We can do this because we buy in 
immense quantities—carloads and trainloads—and we give 
you the benefit of our ability to buy cheap; in fact we can 
sell to you at just about the figure your local dealer would 
have to pay. We save you his profit and the freight besides. 
















































To save still another 10 per cent, become a 
member of the Co-operative oy ! of the 
National Supply Co. We'll tell you how to get 
this extra 10 per cent discount, if you will write 
for full information. An easy way to make money. 























If you want to save money get our catalogue and learn just how cheap you can buy groceries 
from us. Catalogue is ready and lists everything in the grocery line. We send it free. 


Co-operative Society of the National Supply Co., Lansing, Mich. and Chicago, Ill. ~ 











FOR SALE 


50 Colonies of [talian and Carniolan Bees in 
8-frame hives, all nearly new and all in good 
condition. One colony, $5.50; from 5to 10 
colonies, $5 each. WM. J. HEALY, 

16A5t MINERAL PoInt, WISCONSIN 


Italian Bees for Sale 


We can furnish Nuclei and fall colonies of 
Italian Bees (f.o.b. 100 miles west of Chicago by 
express) at these prices, on Langstroth frames: 

FULL COLONIES in 8-frame hives, $5 50 each; 
in lots of 5or more at one time, $5.25 each. Full 


colonies in 10-frame hives, $6 each; in lots of 5 
or more at one time, $5.75 each. 


Nuclei (3 frame) with Tested Queen, $3.25 
each; in lots of 5or more at one time,$3 each. 
Nuclei ready for delivery about May 10; Full 
Colonies any time now.) Orders filled in rota- 
tion. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bees For Sale 


100 colonies of Bees for sale cheap in 10-frame 
L. hives. All frames are worked out on full 
sheets of heavy foundation. 100 all-zinc queen- 
excluding Honey-Boards. Queen and Drone 
Traps, Smokers, 1 and 2 pound Sections, Hoff- 
mau self-spacing Frames, etc. 

Address, G. PROCHNOW., 
18A6t MAYVILLE, Wis. 


Nuclei For Sale 


25 or 30 choice 3-frame Nuclei on L. frames, 
$2.50 each. No foul brood in our county. 
W.T. LEWIS, Lewisburg, Miss. 
M. O. Office, Olive Branch, Miss. 
Mention Bee Journal when 


FOR SALE 


One car-load of Italian Bees in 10-frame 
dovetailed hives, in excellent condition. $3.75 
per colony. Address, 

20Alt THE HYDE BEE CO., Floresville, Tex. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


MAKING 


is a hen’s natural work. 
bone is the raw = = 
ys to mahe Ly 


Gow N HONE OUT: 


bones quickly, easily. Write for \ 
catalog — tel a sbont the. the Crown. \ 
Wilson Bros., Easton, Pa, 



























TheRietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely ees re- 
qulchiiy ot fens tag nat the oust at besten 

nickly at lesst alf the cost of buy 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1. $1.50—casb 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf ENOXVILLE, TENN. 
ws. G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
he “ prefers to pay $25.00 for a Rietsche Press 


rather than do without it.”—A. G. 
Send to 
JOHN W.PHARR 


FOP QUEENS vowsiirks 


He will furnish at the same prices as 'last 
year: Tested, $1; Untested, 75e; 5 for $3.25; 
10 for $6; 15 for $8.25; 25 for $12.50; 100 for 
$45. He breeds Goldens, Carniolans, and 3- 
Band Italians. Also 1, 2, and 3 frame Nuclei 
and full colonies. Prices given on applica- 
tion. Pharr pays the freight, and guarantees 
satisfaction on all Queens. To do justice and 
judgment is more acceptable with the Lord 
than sacrifice.— (Prov. 3:21.) 5Atf 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Excellent Goods 
Lowest Prioés 


Bee - Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 


We have published THE AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER for 16 years (monthly, 
50c a year.) The largest and best il- 
lustrated magazine of its kind for the 
price published. Edited by two of the 
most experienced bee-keepers in 
America. 

Sample copy free. 

Our large, illustrated Price-List of 
Supplies free on application. Address, 


The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 











Cu1caGco, May 8.—The supply ot comb honey 
is small, and only choice is being asked for, 
which brings 15c per pound; No. 1, 14c; off 
grades about 10c. White extracted, 64@7c; 
amber, 54@6c per pound. Beeswax, 30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


To.tepo, Feb. 19.—The market for comb 
honey has been better for the past two weeks 
than at any time during the past season. Prices 
are firm on account of the scarcity. We are 
getting 15@16c for fancy white clover; i4@l5c 
tor No.1, and 13@i4c for amber. Buckwheat, 
13c. Extracted houey is in good demand at 
followin peseens hite clover in barrels 
brings 6K@ c; amber,54@5%c; in cans every 
gtade from 1@1}éc higher. Beeswax is firm 
and in good demand at 28 and 30c. 

The above are our selling prices, not what we 
pay. Grices Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 24—Fancy white clover 
comb brings 16c; No. 1,14c; demand exceeds 
the supply; fancy white western comb brings 
14@15c; amber grades ia poor demand at l2c 
Best grade of extracted honey brings 8}4@%c in 
60-pound cans; amer, 6c. Good average bees- 
wax selis here for $33 per 100 pounds. 

Wa ter S. Pouper. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 9.—The season is so far 
advanced that there is not enough call for comb 
honey to fix a price. Some few lots are being 
sold at the best offers. We quote: Extracted 
honey. fancy white, 7c; amber, 54@6c. Bees- 
wax, 2%. 

We are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Ww. A. SELSER. 


New York, May 8 —There is stillsome de- 
mand for comb honey, eager 4 for fancy grades. 
which are selling at from 14@15c per pound; off 
gtades in no demand and prices are irregular, 
ranging from 8@12c, according to quality; suf- 
ficient supply to meet demand. Extracted is 
in fair demand, mostly from California, of 
which there seems to be abundant supply of all 

ades. We quote: White,6%@7c; light amber, 
‘ec; dark, c, according to quality and quan- 
tity.. Beeswax scarce and firm at 29@30c. 

Hitprers & SRGerKen. 





Headquarters or Bee-Supplics 


FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


Let me 
book your 
Order for 


ee ROOTS GOODS 3 


Office and Salesrooms 


CINCINNATI, March 8.—The conditions of the 
market, at the present time, are mot encourag- 
ing. Honey is offered from all sides, at prices 
utterly regardiess of the value of the article. 
At the same time, all indications point to an 
unusually good honey crop, which adds in 
making it a drag onthe market. Amber ex- 
tracted honey in barrels, 5@6%4c; fancy white, 
in cans, 64@8%c. Choice yellow beeswax, 30c, 
delivered here. Tus Freep W. Muts Co. 


DENVER, Feb. 5 —Owing to the mild weather 
the demand for honey has not been as good as 
usual at this time of year. We are quoting 
strictly No. 1 white alfalfa comb boney at $3.35 
to $3.75 per case of 24 sections: of grade and 
light amber at §3 to $3.30. White extracted 
alfalfa in 60-pound cans, 74@8c; light amber, 
6%@7%c. Beeswax, 24c for clean yellow. 

Tue Coto. Hongy-PRopUCcERS’ ASSN. 


Kansas City, May 5.—Our market is about 
cleaned upon oldcombhouey. What there is 
now left is selling at $3.25 per case for fancy 
white. It looks as if there would be a good de- 
mand for nev honey just as soon as it comes to 
market. There will be very little comb honey 
left over this season in this city. Extracted is 
moving rather slowly at 54@6c. Beeswax, 25c 
per pound. Cc. C. Clemons & Co, 


CrncINNATI, March 7.—The demand for comb 
honey is slow, prices obtained are the same. 
Stock od hand seems to be sufficient to supply 
the wants. Quote fency white,14@l6éc Amber 
extracted in barrels, 54 @5%c; in cans,}éc more; 
fancy white clover in 60-1b. cans, 7438 ceuts; 
Southern, equal to white clover in color, from 
64@7c. Bright yellow beeswax, 30c. 

Cc. H.W. Weser. 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


Complete Stock for 1906 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH 


as ’most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 


bred in separate apiaries, 
QUEENS fiefs 
LOWS, CARNIO- 
LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.H.W.WEBER 


2146-48 Central Ave 





Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 


SIMIq Al0}Iv-| $1004 VV 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH WaTerR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cash for Beeswax 


Highest market price paid promptly all the 
time for good wax. 


Frank G, Glark, 147 E. Kinzie St. Ghicago, Ill, 


FOR SALE 


Until further notice, finest quality mew crop 
California W ater-White White Sage and Light 
Amber HONEY in 60-1b. tins, 2 in a case; new 
cans and new cases. Write for prices and sam- 
ples, and state quantity you want. 

HILORETH & SEGELKEN 
265 & 267 Greenwich Street, ew Yor«, N.Y. 


MAtf Please mention the Bee Jourmua)l. 


Fron A 
Second Hana Bony BAT Ponev-cans 


—twoinacrate. In lots of 10, 40c per crate; 25 
or more crates, at 35c per crate. 
watt E FRED W. MUTH CO. 
t 


51 Walant St., Cincinnati, OnI0. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


= Sae.. Roor’s G@ooos in Mico AN 
bp quote you 4.4 on Stcilons, Hives 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime an 
freight. Wanted 


H NT & 
pecs Thame AYNE 2°%,.-5 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















figure with you on your wants. 


Send for Catalog. 


51 Walnut Street, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 


We handle the finest Bee-Supplies, made by the W. T. Falconer 
Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Big Discounts on early orders. 


Let us 


Murs Sprcrat Dover Hives have a Honey-Board, Warp-Proof 
Cover, and Bottom-Boatd. Think of it, same price as the regular styles. 


| THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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At the Drop of the Hat! 


MILLIONS-LEWIS SECTIONS 
THOUSANDS OF LEWIS HIVES 


Now in the warehouses of our Agents ready to 
be shipped you at a moment’s notice. Twenty 
different distributing points. Wherever you are 
you can’t get away from Lewis Goods. 








. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

. Frank Rauchfuss, Mgr. Colo- 
rado Honey-Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

3. Chas. H. Lilly, Pres. Chas. H. 
Lilly Co., Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco. 

. E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts, 
England. 

. Chas. B. Stevens, of C. B. 
Stevens & Co., Havana, Cuba. 

. A. G. Woodman, of A. G. Wood- 
man Co.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 

. C. M. Seott, of C. M. Scott & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

. A. I. Davis, 8ec’y Southwestern 
Bee Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

. Fred Foulger, of Fred Foulger 
& Sons, Ogden, Utah, 

. F. R. Davis, Ass’t Mgr. Grand 
Junction Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation,Grand Junction,Colo. 








ll. R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 

12 and 13. Norris & Anspach, Ken- 
ton, Ohio. 

14. H. M. Arnd, Mgr. York Honey 
oh Bee Supply Co., Chicago, 


15. Adam A. Clarke, Le Mars, 
Iowa. 

16. M. H. Silvernale, Mgr. Kenyon 
Yard, Wisconsin Lumber Co., 
Faribault, Wis. 

17. Paul Bacbert, Lancaster, Calif. 

18. Chas. N. Greene, of Cleaver & 
Greene, Troy, Pa. 

19. A. Lehman, Mgr. Arkansas Val- 
ley Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

20. B. C. Hanssen, of Louis 
Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

. Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo, 

22. L. C. Dadant, of Dadant & Sons 
Hamilton, Ill. 








G.B. LEWIS CO. 
Manufacturers Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


@fficer, Factories, and Warehouses 


WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S.A. 


Established 30 Years. 


Annual Output Twenty Million Sections 








One Aundred Thousand Hives 





